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CHAPTER I. 


SHABBY-LOOKING room, the usual kind of 
den for your obscure provincial manager of 
old. It has two windows, one very small 
and very dirty and very high up in the wall, 
the other a brand-new, staring, nine-paned, 
ordinary casement, which has yet the fresh- 
looking mortar around it, and which seems 
to be in a perpetual state of wonder as to 
how it got there and how long it is likely to 
remain there. It looks out of place and 

uncomfortable, as if it had come there by mistake, a feeling which seems 

to be shared by the gaudy green and red drugget which adorns the floor. 

Did either window or drugget possess sentient qualities they ought to 
be considered as evincing ingratitude, for they are included in the 
“improvements” just effected in the Theatre Royal, and which are 
destined to make an important flourish in the play-bill, and inspire 
confidence in the stability of the “active and enterprising manager, 
Mr. John B——,” as the local newspaper hath it. 

Walk in, my good readers, let neither the brilliance of the drugget, 
nor the flood of sunlight which pours through the new casement, daunt 
you nor dazzle you. The sunlight only brings out the pitiful shabbiness 
of the poverty-stricken surroundings, and a gleam of it falls across the 
scanty grizzled hair of a good-natured-looking, middle-aged man, who sits 
at a table with a few letters before him. 

But there is another occupant of the room, a woman about five years 
his junior, rather stout, with a face that might once have been pretty, 
but which now wears a grave and care-worn expression, Such are 
Mr. and Mrs. John B——, the sole lessees and managers of the Theatre 
Royal. 
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It is useless to disguise from you, my readers, that chronic impecu- 
niosity is the normal state of Mr. John B——. The “actiye and 
enterprising” manager is constantly suffering from the paltry want of 
pence, which sadly vexes public men and spoils many a grand idea; and 
on this afternggn in June, as he and his wife are sitting in the room, they 
are wondering where on earth they are to find the requisite money to 
“go on with.” 

“Come! come! don’t be down-hearted, my dear,” exclaims Mrs. B—— 
in a cheerful voice, which her careworn expression sadly belies; “you 
know we've often been in just as great straits before, and somehow 
or other, we have always managed to get out of them.” So they have, 
* somehow or other.” 

The manager says nothing, the past is no material aid to the future. 
He just dives his hands deeper into his pockets, finds nothing in them, 
and looks straight before him—looks out through the new window, 
whence he has a beautiful view of house-tops, of a quay in the distance, 
and of the tall masts of the crowded shipping ; and away in the dimmer 
distance the shimmering sea, with here and there on the horizon, a ship 
coming up from, or going down to, the mysterious under world ; but no 
good ship comes his way. “Ah!” he says with a sigh, “I made a: 
mistake. I ought to have gone to London when I was young and to 
have made a name for myself in the profession there,” 

Like many another mediocre and unsuccessful man, Jack B—— believes 
that fate, and not his own natural gifts, prevented his success in life. 
Never! let his training have been what it might, could poor good- 
natured Jack B—— ever have attained a higher rank than that of a 
decent utility man, except in his own theatre. 

“Well, there’s no use in crying over spilled milk,” retorts his more 
practical better-half, “‘we must see what can be done now, and here. 
There's the silver tea-pot and kettle-stand my grandmother left me. You 
know we can always raise a few pounds upon them.” 

“ Yes,” he replies, taking her suggestion quite in the way of business; 
“‘T forgot them.” Albeit he always remembered them, but John clung 
to the family plate as to his respectability. 

“You'd forget your head, if it were not for me,” says his good- 
natured tempter, glad to have given her husband a thomentary gleam of 
comfort, even at the sacrifice of her family plate. “TI’ll go myself this 
evening and mysteriously pop them; and never you fear, old man, we'll 
rub along somehow.” 

The manager sighs an absent sigh, and continues wistfully, “ We 
must manage to put that new melodrama, ‘The Mate of the Malabar; 
or the Wife’s Rescue,’ on the stage. It would create quite a sensation, 
and start our season gloriously.” 

“There's no use in thinking of it,” says Mrs. B—— in the same 
regretful tones. ‘We have no one who could play the part of the wife ; 
T’'m too old—and too stout too,” she adds candidly, as she surveys her 
ample proportions in a dingy mirror which adorns the opposite wall. 
“It’s a pity, for it’s a fine play, with plenty of touches for the pit 
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and gallery. There are several ships due, and paid off at the end of next 
week: we couldn’t have a better opportunity if only a suitable wife 
turned up.” 

Suddenly he looks up, and gives an exclamation of surprise :@ 

“ By the Lord Harry, what do you want?” he said a composite 
being—partly painter, tumbler, carpenter, dancer, call-boy, and fiddler— 
who dashed into the room at that moment. 

“ Please, sir, there’s a lady wants to see you.” 

“A patron or an actress? What’s her name?” 

“ Don’t know, sir. She wouldn’t tell it.” 

“Is she good-looking ?” 

“ Lovely, sir.” 

* Show her up directly. How dare you keep her waiting?” 

Beauty is an universal introduction, although Mrs.) B—— didn’t 
quite approve it. 

A very prepossessing, well-formed young woman, in a quiet-looking, 
tight-fitting, pearl-grey dress, with a little toque to match, plain linen 
collar and cuffs, and no jewellery of any kind, presented herself before 
the managers of the Theatre Royal in their shabby room with the 
staring new drugget and the glaring new window, where Jack and 
his wife sat in all their glory. — 

They see before them a young woman with the unmistakable stamp 
of birth and breeding upon her rarely noble and beautiful face. Her 
rich chestnut hair billows away in frizzy curls from beneath her becoming 
little toque, and, as might be expected, a slight flush overspreads her 
usually pale face, as she says, 

“Mr. B——,, I presume?” 

* Yes, how do you do?” he replies. ‘I am very glad to see you,” 
holding out his‘hand in a most friendly manner. ‘ Let me introduce 
to you my wife.” 

The interview is a long one. Mrs. Garson is reserved about her 
family affairs. She has a small, a very small income, and one child, a 
boy, and therefore wishes to supplement her resources by going on 
the stage—the usual story. The managers are disappointed to learn that 
she has never been on the stage, that she has nothing to recommend her 
but determination, and all that sort of thing. 

“No, I am not a widow,” she replies, in answer to an indirect query 
of Mrs. B——’s, “ and I do not wish to act under my own name.” 

This was too much for Mr. B——, who saw that acting in her 
own name was his only chance of making capital out of her. 

“Tt can’t be done ; I must have experienced artistes about me. You 
must go away and study. I cannot jeopardise the fortunes of my 
theatre by encouraging nameless nobodies on its boards,” choosing the 
hardest words he could find for the dignity of the occasion. 

This sounded very dreadful to the poor trembling, heartsore creature, 
who had not been used to disappointments and harsh words, saye once, 
when it seemed to her to be fora life. ‘ When the little heart is full a 
little sets it off.” She whispered a few words of thanks, and apology for 
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the intrusion, and made for the door; but nature could hold out no 
longer, and she burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

Then came the manager’s wife to the rescue : 

“ Ol my dear, I am so sorry! My husband isn’t such a brute as he 
appears ; forgive him—he didn’t mean to distress you, my dear.” 

“Never mind; I shall be better presently. I have been made to 
suffer so cruelly, and my heart is so full Life seems so hard to live 
when everything fails, that we hope to do for the best.” 

“You are not a widow? Then where is your husband ?” 

Here a tender chord was struck, and the poor creature wept bitterly. 

*“T do not know—he deserted me—I shall never see him again— 
every one deserts me.” 

It was becoming too painful for poor Jack; for of all the noble 
sentiments that animate Jack’s breast, a lively sympathy for “lovely 
woman in distress” is the most powerful. ‘Help her? Of course he 
would. Why didn’t she say at once that she was in distress? “ Ye 
gods!” he exclaimed, “she’s a genius—the very woman to play the 
wife in ‘The Mate of the Malabar.’” So it was all arranged, and they 
parted the very best of friends. 

Almost unconsciously Jack gave his wife a kiss, and she kissed him, 
for there was genuine sympathy between the two, engendered by years 
and troubles. His faithful, energetic wife was his right hand, his 
comforter in many a bitter hour of trial. 

‘We must hope for the best with Mrs. Garson, poor thing,” his heart 
sinking a little ; “‘ suppose she’s a dreadful failure, my dear.” 

‘“‘There’s no such word as fail, and then it wouldn’t be the first, nor 
will it be the last: don’t suppose anything of the kind. I am always 
telling you not to run down the street after a dark cloud. Let us make 
up our minds that she will succeed, and make the public believe it: at all 
events, if she doesn’t, we'll have had an excitement at the theatre, if 
‘for one night only.’” 





CHAPTER II. 


Anp it comes to pass that Mrs. Garson is announced in the bills as 
“Miss Stella Cornwall.” Every day she attends rehearsal, and every 
day are they more and more delighted with her. Good-hearted Mrs, B—— 
is very kind to the young beginner, and her boy Willie rapidly becomes 
a prime favourite. 

The piece is one of the ultra-dramatic school. The plot not very 
striking nor very probable, but the situations good. The great scene for 
Miss Stella Cornwall is where the smugglers are carrying her away. She 
calls upon her husband, “the mate of the Malabar,” who, as is always 
the case in melodrama, opportunely appears upon the scene with some 
friendly weapon, rescues her, and they live happily ever afterwards. 

“She'll take the house by storm, Polly, I know she will,” exclaimed 
the delighted manager as he comes home from rehearsal on the afternoon 
of the evening upon which the piece is to be performed; ‘she’s splendid 
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_ in the Smugglers’ Scene, It does one’s heart good to hear her call upon 
her husband.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you she would be just the thing for you,” replies Mrs. 
B—— sententiously, as if she were always right. (She lavishly helps her 
spouse to the beefsteak and onions, which his soul loves.) ‘ You know 
you're always right when you take my advice, dear.” 

“Yes, Polly,” he replies confidently. ‘The ships were paid off 
yesterday, and the town is full of sailors, so that I daresay we shall have 
a good week’s business.” 

Jack’s predictions were verified. The first night is filled from pit to 
gallery, with an appreciative, if not too critical, audience. The manager 
is in ecstacies: never before does he recollect to have seen the house so 
full. There are sailors of every nationality, and all seem to understand 
the play, which is exactly up to their standard. Miss Stella Cornwall 
looks bewitchingly lovely, first as the village maiden, then as the young 
sailor’s wife, and is called before the curtain at the conclusion of each act. 

At length comes her grand scene with the smugglers. She surpasses 
herself, and holds her motley audience spellbound. She calls upon her 
husband to rescue her, and the actor who personates him is about to come 
forward, when a scene occurs which is not in the programme. 

“ My husband!” she cries,- “my husband!” and at that moment a 
stalwart son of the sea bounds upon the stage and clasps her in his arms. 

In utter consternation the actors look one at the other. The audience 
cheer, believing this to be some new sensation which the manager has 
prepared to surprise them. But some one on the stage sees that the 
actress has fainted in real earnest, so the curtain is forthwith rung down. 

. * * * * 

Yes. The unexpected supernumerary was no other than Alice 
Garson’s husband. 

There is no need to go into details as to how the whispering tongues, 
and busy slanderers, who poison truth, had contrived to separate them, 
and it was only when away under tropical suns that Rupert Garson had 
heard the real truth concerning the wife he had never ceased to love, but 
deserted so cruelly. 

A rich man now, he has left the sea, so he tells them, and has a share 
in a coffee plantation, so there is no need for his wife to work. With tears 
in his eyes, he thanks good Jack B—— and his kind-hearted partner for 
all their goodness to his wife and child. He does more than thank them 
with mere words. He leaves them a handsome remembrance in the shape 

of a balance at the bank, and an order to draw upon him should they 
ever again find themselves in such sore straits as those which led them 
to engage Miss Stella Cornwall, although it was but “for one night only. 
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COTELETTES A LA POJARSKY. 


By GENEVIEVE WakD. 





EXPERIENCE some difficulty in putting pen 
to paper at your request, because my ex- 
periences of the world, of the drama, and of 
society, have been so varied, and relate to so 
many countries on the earth’s surface, that I 
suffer more from an embarras de richesses 
than from any lack of interesting episodes of 
some kind or another, on which I might 
say something more or less of an interesting 
nature. I might tell you stories relating to 
my experience of the lyric drama in Italy, or 
in the far-off Spanish Antilles. I might take 
you half across the American continents, 
entertain you with dramatic stories pertaining 
to New England; make a pilgrimage, om 
Thespian thoughts intent, through the Middle 
States, or relate moving adventures that 

happened to myself or my colleagues on the remote shores of Lake 

Michigan, the boundless prairies of Nebraska, or the rugged slopes of the 

Rocky Mountains. There is one vast empire, however, with which I 

‘was particularly acquainted some years ago, and in which I passed some of 

the most momentous days of my life, concerning which I might have 

something interesting to say. That country is Russia. Now while 
recalling my reminiscences, it occurred to me that the accomplished 
contributors to Toe THEATRE must necessarily, to a very great extent, 
harp on the same string; and thus it struck me that a little variety might 
with advantage, perhaps, be infused into your entertaining magazine, were 
I to give you a brief specimen of the opinions of a tragédienne, not on the 
theme of the Russian drama, the Russian opera, or the Russian ballet ; 
not on the minstrelsy of the Moscow gipsies, or the peasant ditties sung 
to the sweet yet mournful strain of the balalaika ; but—oh, most prosaic 
of subjects, yet full of art !—Russian tookery. I can assure you, mon cher 
rédacteur, that the Muscovite cuisine is not half so barbarous, nor half so 
unpalatable, as those who hate Russia merely because she is Russia are so 
anxious to make people believe. I pledge you my word that I never ate 
any candles, tallow, paraffine, or otherwise, during my stay in the 
dominions of His Majesty the Czar. Ican assure you that I never drank 
any train-oil, and that my Russian maid scrupulously respected the Row- 
lands’ Macassar in my dressing-case. As for the bear, I’ve often seen him 
dance, but have never eaten him. Seriously, your English bill of fare 
might be appreciably improved by the introduction of a few Russian dishes ; 
and please to understand that a national Russian dinner in nowise resembles 
that which in your wisdom you call a Diner & la Russe in England. 
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Now this is the kind of repast you will obtain at a first-rate traktir in 
St. Petersburg or Moscow. What do you say to a sakouska, or colla- 
tion of hors d’ceuvres, consisting of caviar-balyk, or dried sturgeon and 
raw smoked goose, washed down with a glass of alash (kummel) or 
liskofka. What think you ‘in the way of soup of akroshka, a cold iced 
potage, of which the stock is kweas, and the garnishing herrings and cucum- 
ber? Or perhaps you would like potage batvinia, which is also cold, with 
thin delicate little slices of raw salmon in it, and of a cheerful green colour ? 
Or finally, do you think you could enjoy the thoroughly national stchi, 
a formidable soup of beef and cabbage? Then there are your little patties 
—your rastighi; perhaps you would not object to porosinich—pod 
khrenom—cold boiled sucking-pig with horse-radish? And do you think 
you could resist barani-bok-skashoi—roast mutton stuffed with buck- 
wheat and onions? Finally, pregiatissime signore, I would direct your 
attention to the gem, the Koh-i-noor of the Russian cuisine, the Pojarsky 
cutlets, or cdtelettes 4 la Pojarsky. Jules Gouffé is aware of that superb 
dish ; Urbain Dubois has celebrated it in his Cosmopolitan Cookery ; 
and Francatelli wept that Ude and Caréme should have descended to the 
tomb before the beneficent invention of cdtelettes & la Pojarsky was 
communicated to an admiring world. If you would wish to know what 
a cdtelette & la Pojarsky looks like, I may hint that it outwardly resembles 
a most delicately-dished-up veal cutlet, carefully egged and bread-crumbed, 
scientifieally broiled, and accommodé with a piquante sauce. If you ask 
me what it tastes like, I may whisper that it tastes like—well, we don’t 
know the exact taste of heavenly things, yet awhile at least: You 
would like, perhaps, to know who invented this sublime dish? Thereby 
hangs a tale—the tail of the cutlet, in fact ; and the telling of the tale of 
Cételettes 4 la Pojarsky is my sole excuse for inflicting this little bit 
of gossip on you. 

Many years ago, some time during the reign of the Czar Nicholas, 
the vast Russian empire was ruled entirely by the will of one man, with 
the aid of the bayonet and the stick. Long before the vast regions 
between St. Petersburg and Odessa were traversed by railways, the old 
post-road to Moscow ran through a village of some fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, called Ostashkavo, between Spirovo and Torjok. There 
were two houses of entertainment for travellers in the village—one, a 
wretched little log-cabin, of which the proprietor was the starosta, or 
headman of the community, and which was a mere cabaret or dram-shop, 
where, by selling bad brandy and worse tobacco, the starosta aforesaid 
contrived to transfer the few roubles and kopecks of: the wretched moujiks 
of a noble and absentee proprietor from their purses to his own. The 
dram-shop was decorated without with a very pretentious and very 
dirty sign, The Souvarov’s Head; but at the other end of the village 
street there was a really comely, cleanly, tidy little hostelry, by the sign 
of The Three Golden Angels of Kiev, the landlord of which was one 
Fedor Fedorovich, who had a pretty little wife and a prettier daughter 
of a marriageable age. The starosta who kept the dram-shop, and who 
was an unconscionable old hunks, hated Fedor, because his house was 
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clean and because he was sober and industrious and Free ; for Fedor had 
been a Crown Peasant, who had served long in the army, and had made 
enough money as a sergeant attached to the commissariat to start an 
inn at Ostashkavo. His spouse was a notable housewife, and made the 
whole establishment most spruce and natty: so that it might have been a 
cottage in the clean village of Broek, near Amsterdam. His pretty young 
daughter waited upon and fascinated the customers, while Fedor’s own 
civility and honesty won him golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Unfortunately his landlord was the noble absentee proprietor, and that 
landlord’s agent was the avaricious starosta. 

He began his plot for ruining the landlord of The Three Golden Angels 
of Kiev by allowing him to get behindhand with his rent, and even by 
lending him small sums at exorbitant interest. In the course of a couple 
of years nearly all poor Fedor’s possessions were mortgaged to his merciless 
creditor, who threatened that, on the first occurrence of failure of the 
interest due to him, he would seize upon Fedor’s chattels, send him as 
@ prisoner to the debtors’ jail at Moscow, and turn his wife and child 
into the street. To meet these continuous demands the unhappy Fedor 
was obliged to part with the few articles of jewellery in the possession of 
the family. He was even forced to sell a silver shrine of his patron, 
saint which he had brought from the holy city of Kiev. He sold his 
two horses, his pigs; and on the morning this story—this very little story 
—opens, the poor wretch had sold his remaining cow and calf, which had 
been driven off to the market at Torjok. Three hours afterwards, just 
about noon, a cavalcade of horses and carriages, escorted by a pulk of 
Cossacks, their lances glittering in the noontide sun, came pounding (if 
a body may use so sporting an expression) through the village street, and 
drew up with a tremendous clatter before the door of The Three Golden 
Angels. Cossacks dismounted ; couriers, aides-de-camp, orderlies hurried 
to and fro; and amidst clattering of sabres and clinking of spurs, a tall, 
almost Colossal Figure, in a long gray great-coat, and wearing a helmet 
surmounted by a golden spike, alighted from a travelling carriage and 
stalked into the inn, followed by a great crowd of officers in splendid 
uniforms, and all bareheaded. It was His Imperial Majesty Nicolai 
Alexandrovich, Czar of all the Russias, King of Poland, and Grand Duke 
of Courland and Lithuania. Had the carriage broken down? Had a 
conspiracy against His Majesty’s life been discovered on the road? Nota 
bit of it. It had only happened that the Czar felt hungry at an unusually 
early hour, and that his Autocratic Will was to breakfast at Ostashkavo 
instead of Torjok, where the Imperial repast had been ordered by couriers 
in advance, 

The miserable Fedor Fedorovich would have sooner expected to see 
the Man in the Moon coming down too soon, and asking his way to 
Norwich (if he had ever heard of it), than to see the Emperor Nicholas ; 
and he felt as a man might be expected to feel who was going to be 
hanged when General Count Coatov, amicably seizing him by the collar, 
informed him that he was about to appear in the Emperor’s presence, 
Of course Fedor went on his knees, and thus awaited the Imperial orders, 
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“Ts this the man of the house?” asked the Czar, speaking at Fedor, 
but not looking at him. “It is, your Majesty,” replied the general aide- 
de-camp, still retaining his hold on the innkeeper’s collar, and giving him 
an amicable little shake, as if he had been a dog. “Tell him,” continued 
the Autocrat, “to prepare breakfast for myself and suite—eight persons— 
and to provide suitable refreshment for the rest of my followers, and 
forage for the horses. As regards breakfast—omelette (there’s no fish, 
I suppose #) and veal cutlets for eight; breakfast to be served at one 
o’clock. General, take my stop-watch, and see that strict military time is 
adhered to. Let him begone.” Thus spoke the terrible Nicholas, whose 
word was law. The general aide-de-camp courteously conducted Fedor 
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Fedorovich downstairs, even to the threshold of the kitchen. He had 
relaxed his hold on his collar, and held him quite in a caressing manner 
by the left ear. ‘Son of a mangy cur,” he smilingly observed, 
“you've plenty of time to cook a succulent breakfast; His Imperial 
Majesty is particularly fond of veal cutlets.” “But,” gasped the un- 
fortunate innkeeper, “‘there’s not so much as a bit of veal in the whole 
village; the last calf we possessed was driven off to Torjok this morning.” 
“You'll particularly see to the egg and bread-crumbing of the cutlet,” pur. 
sued Count Coatov. “ But there’s no veal,” whined Fedor Fedorovich. 
“Let there be a piquante sauce to the cutlet,” continued the implacable aide- 
de-camp. “But, oh dear! oh dear! I can’t get any veal!” sobbed Fedor, 
fairly breaking down. “And serve a lemon cut in slices with the veal 
cutlets,” went on the inexorable aide-de-camp ; “and let it be very fresh 
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veal!” Fedor Fedorovich sank on his knees: “‘ Mercy, mercy!” he cried, 
clasping his hands in supplication ; “ for the love of The Three Golden 
Angels of Kiev, mercy! Oh, little father, take mutton, beef, pork (I 
can get some at the starosta’s,” he said to himself). “Oh, spare me 
the veal, for veal I have none.” ‘Omelettes and veal cutlets for eight,” 
replied the imperturbable aide-de-camp, “‘ at one o’clock to the minute by 
His Imperial Majesty’s stop-watch,” which he held in his hand. “ Five 
minutes late, one hundred blows of the stick; ten minutes late, two 
hundred ; failure in any essential particular, especially as regards the 
veal cutlets, the knout, branding on both cheeks, slitting of the nostrils, 
and immediate deportation to the mines of Siberia, there to be chained to 
a wheelbarrow for the term of your natural life ; and let the veal be very 
tender.” So greeting the kneeling Fedor with a friendly kick, the 
general aide-de-camp strolled away to smoke a cigar till breakfast should 
be ready. 

I must draw a veil over Fedor’s feelings; I must not say what he 
thought; I can only briefly narrate what he did. At one o’clock precisely, 
military time by the Emperor’s stop-watch, breakfast was served. Ome- 
lettes, dish of cucumber, some small birds, a filet, some sound Crimean 
white wine, and His Imperial Majesty declared that the veal cutlets, with 
piquante sauce, were the very best that he had ever tasted since he had 
dismissed Boustifaille, the French cook at the Winter Palace, for drinking 
too much dry Heidseck in the forenoon. “ These cutlets,” said the Czar, 
“are fully equal to the proudest achievements in veal of Boustifaille, and I 
have a great mind to send the landlord of the inn to the White Palace at 
Moscow, and appoint him one of my assistant-chefs. Let him be sent for 
that I may reward him.” Once more in the most amicable manner 
Fedor Fedorovich was conducted by the general aide-de-camp into the 
Imperial presence. “ An excellent breakfast,” His Majesty condescended 
to say ; “ the veal cutlets in particular most toothsome. Let him be paid 
one hundred imperials ” (an imperial is ten roubles) ; “ that will cover, I 
should say, the whole bill ; let him have my stop-watch as a recompense 
for his punctuality and good cookery.” ‘The dog is in luck,” murmured 
the general aide-de-camp, as he prepared to hand over to Fedor the 
glittering horologe, which he had fondly hoped to keep for himself ; 
for when Sovereigns ever part with anything that is valuable, they 
rarely get it back again. But Fedor Fedorovich was above all things 
an honest man. Plump on his knees he went; and again raising his 
hands in supplication, he ejaculated: “Oh, my father! Oh, my Czar! 
Oh, my sweet lord and master—I cannot take the money, although Heaven 
knows I need it sorely enough; I cannot take the watch, although it 
would shine bravely at the waist of my wife. Let me have five 
hundred blows of the stick ; let me have the knout this very moment ; 
let me be branded on both cheeks ; let my nostrils be slit and my ears 
be cropped ; send me to Siberia and chain me to the wheelbarrow—for I 
deserve it all!” “Is the dog mad?” exclaimed His Imperial Majesty of All 
the Russias. ‘What does he mean?” “ Are you mad,son of a measly pig?” 
asked the general aide-de-camp, pointing his interrogation with a kick 
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“T dm not mad,” blubbered the innkeeper ; “I am only an impostor and a 
cheat. The cutlets were not made of veal ; there was no veal in the house ; 
there is no veal in the village ; and the aide-de-camp said veal or the 
‘knoutveal or Siberia: In despair it occurred to my wife that the flesh 
of four chickens, carefully minced and arranged in the form of cutlets, 
with little sham shankbones carefully egged and bread-crumbed, and 
accommodated with a piquante sauce, might serve at a pinch in lieu of 
the veal cutlets demanded by your Majesty, when veal there was none. 
But I am—at least I was—an honest man. I abhor deception. Your 
Majesty’s munificence disheartened me, and I confess the fraud of which 
I have been guilty. Now send for a knout and a wheelbarrow, and have 
me executed on the spot.” But to the astonishment of all present, the 
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** OH, MY FATHER ! OH, MY CZAR !” 


Czar did not even frown. He burst, instead, into a hearty fit of 
laughter. ‘A capital ruse,” he said, “and a most successful one. Let 
him have another hundred imperials for his honesty, and this diamond 
ring for his wife to wear on her saint’s day. What is his name 
besides Fedor Fedorovich?” ‘ Pojarsky, may it please your Majesty.” 
“Then,” continued the Emperor, “we grant him permission publicly to 
announce his simulated veal cutlets as Cédtelettes & la Pojarsky, as 
‘patronised by our Imperial Self.” Ten minutes afterwards, amidst 
renewed clatter and bustle, the Imperial cortége swept onwards on its 
way to Torjok, leaving Fedor Fedorovich Pojarsky with the two hundred 
imperials, the evening stop-watch and diamond ring in his pocket, for 
‘the moment probably the happiest man in Russia. Of course thence- 
forward everybody who passed through the village of Ostashkavo, 
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stopped at the sign of The Three Golden Angels of Kiev, and partook of 
cdtelettes & la Pojarsky. Of course Fedor Fedorovich made a little 
fortune through the preparation of the delicate viand. Of course the 
price of chickens went up, while the price of veal proportionately de- 
creased in the market. But when the railway between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow was completed, passing several versts from Ostashkavo, and 
leaving that village “out in the cold,” Fedor Fedorovich removed to 
St. Petersburg, and started a traktir or restaurant in the Gorokovaia, or 
Street of the Peas. Either it was Fedor’s wife, or his daughter, or his 
son-in-law, or one of his wife’s relations, who was not in later days quite 
so scrupulously honest as the upright innkeeper of the Three Golden 
Angels of Kiev had been ; for I have heard that in the whole city of 
St. Petersburg—most luxurious and most expensive of capitals—there 
existed no restaurant where the prices were so extortionate as they 
habitually were at the Pojarsky Traktir. 

Nevertheless, everyone will allow the cutlets proved to be “ weal,” 
not woe, to him. I humbly beg pardon of my readers. 








“NANA.” 


940% HAT the instincts of the French nation have a natural 

Pin’ tendency to the coarse and the obscene is so well-recog- 
12 S@  nised a fact, that it requires either in a literary work or 

; in a dramatic representation some very startling flight 
of fancy or unprecedented exhibition before even a feeling 
of passing surprise is excited. Those who are ever 80 
little acquainted with their literature or the ethics of their 
theatre know that in each only one subject is dealt with, 
and that according to the degree to which that subject 
is intensified is likely to be the measure of success. But 
what is almost as well established as that indecencies of some sort or kind 
will exist in every vein and fibre of the work, is the knowledge that the 
French language, partially from its facile idioms and neat turns of speech, 
will always act more or less as a safety-valve, and that a certain number 
of the actresses of burlesque and light comedy, by the exercise of a 
peculiar airy grace which is termed “ chic”—a word that we have adopted 
because we cannot translate it—contrive to convey without offence the 
subtlest and often most indelicate thoughts of the author, which, when 
assisted by humorous situation and witty dialogue, plant the sting with- 
out making the wound felt even by a susceptible nature, But it is not 
so much that “the vice seen too oft, familiar with its face, they pity first, 
then pardon, then embrace.” They love it for itself and its own sake alone, 
and having never seen anything in it either to pity or to pardon, embrace 
it from the first. Moreover, it is not merely the old tale of faithlessness 
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and frailty, which, when artistically set forth, may well claim the interest 
even of the bigot and the prude, that always seems to hold in such a 
giant’s grip the public taste; but a morbid and an unwholesome relish 
for the repulsive and the unclean, which goes on growing by what it has 
long fed on, until it culminates in a condition of affairs that actually 
affords an attraction by reference to, and representation of, such things 
as might cause the most warped and debauched mind, from sheer 
humanity, to recoil. 

Thus M. Zola has constituted himself the apostle of a new literary 
creed—ordinary intrigues and immoralities he has discarded as “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable ”—vulgarities of diction, improprieties of allusion, 
have been already ridden to death, but may still be left as proper 
material for less daring scribes than he to work on; and he has struck 
out a line of brilliant originality by importing into his world of fiction 
the element of the fever-ward and the dissecting-room. The outspoken 
coarseness of his language, his minute and graphic description of the 
foulest incidents, and the most disgusting details that never seek to 
convey an idea by covert hint or insinuation, or to gloss over an unap- 
proachably unclean topic by circumlocution and ambiguous phrase, have 
made him unique as a writer; and in his last two novels, both of which 
have now been produced upon’ the stage, he has set his whole soul to 
revel in a plague-pit of his own creation, and, for the sake of tapping a 
new vein of excitement, has sent forth his fetid imagination to run riot 
in the charnel-house. 

But the story of “ L’Assommoir,” gross and disgusting as are many of 
its leading features, appalling in the depths of crime and sensuality that 
it probes and lays bare, and painful as is the impression produced by the 
play, still conveys a sufficiently moral lesson. This was probably not 
the intention of the author, which was, I imagine, merely to pander to a 
most vitiated taste; but the story, shorn of its more unlovely embel- 
lishments, is a profoundly interesting and an infinitely pathetic one ; 
and our sympathy goes forth involuntarily to the bright, cheery artisan 
whom we saw in the earlier portions of his history urging his suit with the 
neat, trim little woman that afterwards becomes his wife, pledging himself 
to resist the fascinations of the demon that eventually destroys him, sitting 
with his wife and child at his dinner hour, and entertaining a party of his 
friends at supper, and it is with the keenest regret that we see him 
succumbing to the temptations so artfully placed to ensnare him, sinking 
gradually all his former respectability, letting slip all his possessions one 
by one, and lapsing by slow stages into an abyss of poverty and degra- 
dation, more from the machinations of a vindictive, malevolent woman, 
than from any weakness of his own flesh : and it is a glaring instance of 
the cynical brutality that this author glories in indulging, that the child 

whom we saw danced on her father’s knee, and entertaining him with 
her guileless prattle, appears later on, a full-blown waif of the streets 
amidst all the squalid misery of the wretched garret, standing opposite 
the square foot of cracked looking-glass, flaunting her solitary piece of 
finery, a scrap of dirty blue ribbon, and proclaiming to her starving, 
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heartbroken mother, her intention of at once going out to supper with 
the man who has hired her for the evening ; and again, that the hideous 
contrast may be the more heightened, she is introduced once more, in the 
last scene of the play, where the unhappy Gervaise, in the last stage of 
exhaustion from hunger, begs a sou from the passers-by, outside the 
Elysée Montmartre. The girl whom we saw two hours previously as an 
artless baby of seven summers passes into the casino on the arm of her 
companion of the hour, a half-drunken boy with his hat on the side of 
his head, and the bow of his necktie behind it. 

But whatever redeeming qualities may have been discoverable in 
“L’Assommoir,” they are wholly lacking in the story continued under 
the name of “Nana.” The dirty threads are picked up where they 
were dropped, and tied in a knot, and a number of new ones are woyen, 
and as far as the play is concerned a method is apparently adopted of 
trying to arouse an interest by fitfully bringing the nasty to the rescue of 
the tedious. The first scene passes in the home of Nana, on the day 
after the production of an opera-bouffe, called “The Blonde Venus,” in 
which Nana has sustained the leading part. Two old hags are drinking 
coffee and brandy, and little else is dwelt on during the scene but the 
fact that Nana, who is utterly incompetent either to dance, to sing, or to 
act, owes her success to the possession of a lovely skin and shapely 
limbs, which she has boundless impudence in exposing, and that 
this display of her charms has turned the head of a brainless youth of 
the name of Georges Hugon, who comes in to offer her a bouquet. We 
are next taken into the august society of the Hotel Miiffat, where the 
Comte and the Comtesse are receiving a party. A very dull conversation 
is for a time carried on which turns after a while on the sensation of the 
previous evening, the production of the new burlesque. A didactic 
youth in uniform, of the name of Philip Hugon, brother to him of the 
bouquet, steps forward and states his opinion that the class of woman of 
which Nana is a type is very objectionable, and ought to be studiously 
discouraged. The truth of his remarks may be incontestable, but the 
priggish tone in which they are delivered, and the very unseasonable 
moment that he has selected to unburden his soul, are calculated to 
excite a spirit of opposition and to lead one to consider what there 
may be to be said on the other side. The Comtesse Miiffat here 
has her doubts confirmed with regard to her husband, whom she has 
long suspected of being one of Nana’s victims, as a German prince, 
bedizened with a strange mixture of stars and orders, lets drop an 
unfortunate remark about having seen the Comte the night before 
at the theatre, whereas he had told his wife that he had spent the 
evening at the Tuileries. The next act takes place at the ruins of Chamont, 
where Nana has been set up at the expense of a fat banker of the name 
of Steiner. The scene is pretty enough, but the simplicity of style and 
the attempt to suddenly introduce an element of rural innocence, har- 
monise very little with the rest of the piece, and were resented by the 
audience, who considered quite inadequate the solitary endeavour to 
create amusement that occurs when the youth of the bouquet succeeds in 
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kissing Nana as they are scrambling together after an apple, and is 
detected by his mother, who happens to be hanging over a bridge at the 
time. When the fat banker tumbles into a brook of real water, Nana cer- 
tainly professes a certain mawkish repentance for her former evil life, but 
on seeing the boys of the village touch their hats to an octogenarian 
danseuse as she comes out of church, the heroine makes up her mind 
that there is nothing like gilded infamy after all, and returns with Comte 
Miiffat to Paris. 

The next scene passes in a drawing-room, gorgeously fitted up with 
Japanese decorations, in the house that the Comte has provided. Her 
child is brought in to see her, and breaks a valuable vase with its ball, 
and Nana, to prove the warmth of her maternal instincts, purposely 
breaks another. Philip Hugon here comes in with his hat on, and con- 
ducting himself in a generally offensive and ill-bred manner, protests 
against the frequent visits of his younger brother George to the house, 
Nana begins to cry, and says that there is nothing to object to in it, and 
that the young man may come and see her as often as he pleases. Philip 
supposes that she must be right, as she says so, and, overcome with the 
charm of her manner, kisses her hand and retires with a much-needed 
apology for his rude behaviour. The guests in the house at the time 
now come in, and begin to play cards; but their ardour is cooled by the 
unexpected appearance through the window of a dirty old woman in 
rags, who recognises Nana, and tells her that she too was once a queen of 
burlesque, and quite as good-looking as she is; that she has ruined as 
many men as Nana can hope to do; that she had known one man who 
had quite as big a stomach as the fat banker, and another who looked as 
big a fool as a second gentleman who happens to be present ; that she had 
caught the small-pox and grown ugly, and that if ever Nana catches the 
small-pox she will grow ugly too. 

After this a race takes place, and the fat banker wins on a broken- 
kneed cab-horse supposed to represent a racer, and which looks far less 
able to carry him than he it. He nearly breaks the poor brute’s back 
in mounting, and Nana is warned out of the weighing-room by the 
Comtesse Miiffat, greatly to the distress of the Comte, who would cer- 
tainly offer her his arm if it were not that his wife has her eye on him at 
the time, The Comte speedily ruins himself to the last shilling on her 
account, and she then informs him that she has never loved him, and 
always did, and always will, love the stern moralist, Philip Hugon. En. 

- couraged by this confession, the Comte resorts to the humiliating means 
of raising more-money for her by obtaining his wife’s signature for the 
sale of a house. Philip comes in, and states that in order to buy her jewel, 
lery he has robbed the cash-box belonging to his regiment, and is about to 
be arrested ; and the misguided youth, George, on hearing that she, never, 
theless, of the two prefers Philip, stabs himself, and is borne off the 
stage in the arms of his mother, who had followed him, and who retreats 
with a curse on her lips on the destroyer of her two sons, one of whom 
she has brought to shameful disgrace and the other to suicide. 
The scene of the fire at the Hotel Miiffat is now suppressed that the 
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duration of the play may be brought within reasonable limits, and the 
last act represents the death-bed of Nana. The adapter begins with a 
violation of all probability, by introducing into the sick room a group of 
her old acquaintances who keep up a lively conversation, making 
flippant remarks about the unfortunate creature and inspecting her 
as @ curiosity ; but who, heartless enough for that or anything else, 
would certainly have kept their distance from purely personal consider- 
ations. But it is in this scene that the author seeks to make repara- 
tion for all that is tame or tedious that has gone before, and with 
that view at length spreads his pinions to soar into his empyreum 
of impurity. The voice of Nana is heard from the bed calling feebly 
for water, and finding the room now empty she rises from out of the 
sheets and discloses her features blotched and distorted from the sores 
of her horrible complaint of small-pox. She reels and staggers help- 
lessly about the room, and catching sight of her awfully disfigured 
countenance in the mirror, thinks for a moment that it is some monster ; 
then realising that it is none other than herself that she sees reflected, 
she recoils with a wild delirious shriek, and in a few moments falls dead 
upon the floor, a mass of shapeless humanity. This revolting spectacle 
was accepted by the audience as an artistic contrast of grave and gay, a 
welcome change from darkness to light, a thaw after the frost, and will 
doubtless be the making of the piece. 

Such is the outline of the play about which all that can be said is 
that it is one degree less disgusting than the book, as certain of the 
grosser episodes of Nana’s life there recorded, at the time that she 
egregiously made a fool of one man, and was barbarously ill-used by 
another, and how she stripped herself to the skin in the dressing-room 
of the theatre in the presence of her admirers, and other incidents of a 
like nature which, handled in the novel with such tender affection and 
dwelt on with such unctuous enjoyment, are presumably more than even 
the French censeur would tolerate ; but the play—such as it is, tiresome 
and stupid in many parts—is a bold, unvarnished tale of sin and infamy, 
a commonplace picture of the daily life of a traviata, a burning breath- 
ing presentation of all that is most depraved, all that is most melancholy, 
in the state of fallen womanhood ; and that such a subject so narrated 
should form the staple of a lengthy story, written to tickle the palate of 
the novel-reading public, and then produced in so much of its hideous 
realism, in a five-act drama, destined in all probability to crowd the 
theatre for months to come (although the heroine dies alone and ne- 
glected, forsaken by her so-called protectors and the associates of her 
mis-spent lifetime), is the apotheosis of prostitution and the worship of 
a licentious animalism as much as if it left her clad in the purple and 
enthroned in a king’s palace. —AL¥FRED FarquHar. 
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CLARA MORRIS. 


By Cuinton Stuart. 










URING a residence of some months in England I have 
not encountered anyone conversant with theatrical 
affairs at all who does not know something about 
Clara Morris, the. American actress, and is not anxious 
to learn more. Even Edwin Booth was until a few 
weeks ago only a name: to the English public, and I 

doubt if Lawrence Barrett is as much ; but of all the “stars” 

who have shone of late years upon the distant horizon of the 

States Clara Morris is the most talked of by those interested in 

stage-folk the world over. This is not strange in view of the fact that 

she is both a woman and what is called a “ genius.” Had she acted in 

Paris, she would have been as great a celebrity as Sarah Bernhardt; 

had she played in London, she would—unless I greatly mistake the taste 

of the British public—have founded a school of her own. She has suc- 
ceeded in doing so in the States, where, during the period of her earlier 
triumphs, every budding débutante aimed to be, like Clara Morris, an 

“emotional” actress. The sincere flettery of imitation extended so far 
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her faults—for she had glaring faults then from which she has to a 
degree recovered—were copied as though they had been virtues, and 
because Clara Morris said “ Parus” for Paris, the newly-fledged 
“ emotionals” said “ Parus ” too, forgetting that they had not the sacred 
fire which shone so brightly in her assumption as to make “‘provincialisms” 
of Western speech but poor flickering flames, scarcely worthy of regard. 
It is now nearly ten years since this extraordinary actress first directed 
her steps toward the natural Mecca of all professionals “ over yonder,” 
the great metropolis of the Atlantic sea-board. Clara Morris was a 
Western girl, and her early training had been of a necessarily imperfect 
character. It is one of her numerous merits that she is not ashamed of 
her humble origin and formerly limited education, and a crowning virtue 
that she has never failed to practically remember the benefactors of her 
youthful days. Visitors to her home on the Hudson have often met a 
pleasant-mannered, well-spoken woman of middle age, attired in deep 
mourning, who is in the habit of paying periodical visits to her former 
protégée, who calls her by a familiar household name, and lavishes every 
attention upon her. ‘ When I was a little girl—a ‘kid’—she always 
used to give mamma and I a home wheh mamma was out of work; we 
used to descend upon her, bag and baggage, at intervals, and I can see 
mamma dragging me and my bundle along as we came into ’s front- 
yard. I was a sensitive child, and always uncertain of my reception, 
although I had no need to be ; we invariably met with a warm welcome.” 
The story of Clara Morris’s artistic beginnings does not differ from 
that of many other successful actresses in the main, save that she was 
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reared in the hard school of a Western theatre, where her life was varied 
by the assumption of all lines of “ business,” from comedy soubrettes to 
tragedy dowagers, as occasion demanded. Now and then she went 
‘“‘barn-storming,” and her vagabondage furnished material for many an 
anecdote to which she gives the spice of personal recital. She finally 
graduated from the Cleveland (Ohio) Theatre as “leading lady,” and went 
to Cincinnati, “the Paris of the West,” where her stay, however, was of brief 
duration. Nota few of the “stars” with whom she had acted brought back 
word of her achievements to New York. “There is a woman in Cleveland,” 
said McKee Rankin to D. H. Harkins, on the eve of the production of 
the drama of “Foul Play,” at the Broadway Theatre, “the greatest 
actress in the country. Telegraph for her; she is sure to make a hit,” 
The telegram was sent, but an answer came back that it was impossible 
to accept, as she had already signed for Cincinnati. Finally, however, 
Augustin Daly, manager of the first Fifth Avenue Theatre in Twenty- 
fourth Street, a pretty little box known as “the parlour home of 
eomedy,” acted upon a suggestion of his low comedian, James Lewis, 
and engaged Clara Morris, not as “leading lady,” but to play such juvenile 
characters as Mrs. Glenarm, in “ Man and Wife,” then on the eve of 
production. The reigning divinity of this theatre was then Agnes Ethel, 
who created Frou-Frou and Fernande there; she was a novice, having 
made her débfit in the private theatre of the Union League Club in 
“Camille” (known in England as “ Heartsease”), after being duly 
instructed in the part of the anglicised Marguerite Gauthier by the late 
Matilda Heron, who was its most famed impersonator in the States some 
years ago, Agnes Ethel developed into a consummate actress of a 
refined, natural school, and her creation of Agnes (written especially 
for her by Sardou under the original title of “Andrea,”) did much to 
establish the fortunes of the Union Square Theatre as a comedy house, 
but when she acted Frou-Frou at the old Fifth Avenue she was little 
more than an amateur. Perhaps this was the secret of her success. 
She had adopted a purely colloquial manner of speech, meant to be 
as natural as though she were in a drawing-room, and dressed like a 
Parisienne. She had abundant hair of the then fashionable auburn 
shade, a sensitive face with luminous eyes, a tearful, tender voice, and 
an air of elegance which harmonised with the atmosphere of the 
bonbonnitre of a playhouse in which she moved. She played 
Fernande, Frou-Frou, Viola, all in the same plaintive key; and 
she was duly cast for Anne Sylvester in “Man and Wife,” which 
she eventually and somewhat suddenly refused to appear in. Con- 
sternation prevailed. Where was Miss Ione Burke? In the country. 
Mise Fanny Davenport, who was the Blanche, did not at that period 
aspire to personate sentimental heroines in distress. She was a “ girl 
of the period,” and a very charming one; in this emergency no help 
for it but to give the réle to the Western recruit, Mrs. Glenarm being 
assigned to Miss Linda Dietz. Accustomed to quick study, Clara 
Morris did not delay the production an hour. She was in an agony of 
nervousness, but when night came all went well, 
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“His mistress, did you say, Mrs. Glenarm? His wife before the 
week’s out!” In this outburst Clara Morris revealed qualities which 
foretold those still greater ones yet to come: but the public had to be 
patient. Her suceess was such as to earn her the position of “leading 
lady” without delay. However, the critics and the publie, whilst 
acknowledging her rare gifts of temperament, found her crude and full 
of “provincialisms.” Little by little this complaint was modified as she 
appeared in a round of characters with a success that fluctuated with 
her opportunities and the character of the réles assigned her. The fiery, 
impassioned nature of the heroine of “Jezebel” found a strong expo 
sition, and, if she lacked something of the elegance, she had all of the gift 
of tears, for Fanny, in Mr. Daly’s suecessful play of “Divoree.” In 
certain old comedies she was less happy, and in Bronson Howard’s 
“ Diamonds,” Sara Jewett acted the sentimental heroine on the occasion 
of her “first appearanee on any stage,” whilst Clara Morris united with 
Fanny Davenport im playing a brace of “comedy ” romps, madcap girls 
bent on frolic. It is a strange fact that Clara, whose disposition off the 
stage would seem to favour fun and mirth, excels before the footlights in 
depicting the heroines of domestic tragedy. 

It was at the old Fifth Avenue Theatre that Clara Morris made her 
first great hit in a rdle which remains perhaps her greatest assumption— 
Cora im “L’Artiele 47.” I saw her “mad scene” on the first night, and 
shall never forget, the impression it produced The actress had made a 
study of insanity both im asylums and medical books. She had prac- 
tised “falls” such as. she had never accomplished before, and she had 
thought out what she should do during a long period while she was 
required to oceupy the stage with very little to say but a great deal to 
suggest. Years after, I saw her do the same scene, which she had mar- 
vellously elaborated in the interim, and it made my “ blood run eold ;” 
but the memory of the first performance remains uneffaced. She was, I 
think, dressed in yellow satin, with red roses at the corsage ; a black 
lace veil concealed the wound supposed to have been inflicted on Cora’s 
face by George Duhamel, her lover. She paced the floor like a caged 
animal, then sat and chattiered half-incoherent sentences. The approach 
of delirious madnese was imdi¢ated with exceeding subtlety, and the 
scream and final fall electrified the house. When Augustin Daly, who 
had watched her from the wings—the most nervous of managers, his face 
colourless, his coat colle turned up—rushed forward to raise her to her 
feet, and overwhelm her with: praises, he found her half insensible, and 
discovered that she hadi fleng herself with such abandon to the ground 
that her bracelets: had cut imte her wrists and made them bleed. Her 
Cora was the sensation of the day, and she was everywhere hailed ag 
a great actress in the “emotional” domain. There was, however, a hus 
and cry raised over “ the atlulteroug. drama from the French,” and it was 
asserted in some quastterstthat, ib was strange and regrettable not that she 
did Cora so well, but'thati she did it. at all. 

No such objection eould be raised, however, to her Alixe, whick 
followed an interim im whieh her talents were devoted to the portrayal 
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of the—to her—ungrateful character of Magdelen in “ False Shame ; 
or, New Year’s Eve,” the run of which, at the old Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
was interrupted by the destruction of that building by fire on New Year’s 
Day. Mr. Daly reassembled his company at the Broadway Theatre, 
where they opened a season with a prologue, prepared for the occasion 
by the late John Brougham, which preceded the piece of the evening. 
As each favourite advanced to the footlights to speak his, or her, share 
the audience gave cordial greeting ; but when Clara Morris, very simply 
dressed, stepped forward, “the house came down.” She was, indeed, the 
bright particular star of a famous company. Her assumption of the 
simple, trusting girl—Alixe, with the rose at her throat, in Mr. Daly’s 
adaptation of “ La Comtesse de Somerive ”—created a furore, and as the 
character was unfolded, and its impassioned depths of jealousy and 
despair were touched, the whole audience were in tears and raptures. 
The next day the newspapers were not only enthusiastic, but compli- 
mented the actress upon her signal triumph in the réle of “so pure a 
personage.” While at this theatre Clara Morris made a powerful im- 
pression in an unhealthy drama known as “ Madelein Morel.” The curse 
scene, wherein a nun, who is pictured as a repentant Magdalene, calls 
down the wrath of heaven upon her false lover, was treated with-all her 
wonted magnetism. During a provincial tour which followed Clara 
Morris severed her connection with Mr. Daly, and, returning’ to New 
York, appeared at the Union Square Theatre, which was destined to 
prove the scene of some of her great successes. She made her entrée 
there as the heroine of “The Wicked World,” and was received with 
extreme enthusiasm. 

Clara Morris’s career has not, however, been all sunshine of late 
years ; only the most partial observer could admire her Julia in “The 
Hunchback,” or counsel her to again portray such a réle as Evadne, 
despite her powerful reading of certain passages. Fine as she was 
in the young girl’s impassioned outburst in the prologue of Jane 
Eyre, she did not realise the character later on; and her Leah 
(a réle in which she returned to Mr. Daly’s management) lacked 
tragic elevation. So, indeed, did her Lady Macbeth, which was, none 
the less, a consistent carrying out of a distinct conception that met with 
scant favour. Lady Macbeth is no more her genre than Jane Shore, 
either in the old version, or in a new one recently prepared for her with 
results which cannot be called dubious. In her own line, no actress I 
have ever seen can approach Clara Morris ; she is great as Miss Multon, 
Camille (“‘ Marguerite Gauthier”), Blanche (“‘ The Sphinx”), Alixe, and 
Cora—great, generally speaking, in réles depicting a passionate character 
at war with itself and society. Her acting is straight from the heart, 
She has moments when her magnetism, or feu sacré, deeply excites her 
audiences ; moments when the whole assemblage cannot restrain their 
tears. Of late she has made a great advance in refinement. One would 
scarcely pronounce her a grande dame, but she has studied much, observed 
much, mixed in polite society, and, knowing those deficiencies which are 
but as spots upon the sun, has sought to correct them. She is married 
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to a devoted husband, who is, indeed, a gentleman and a scholar, and a 
member, moreover, of a well-known family, the Havemeyers, of New 
York, his mother having been a sister of the late Mayor Havemeyer. They 
have a beautiful home at Riverdale-on-Hudson, known as “ The Pines.” 
“ Charmante ! magnifique!” are the terms Sarah Bernhardt applied 
to her in New York, where Clara Morris had been drawing as great 





CLARA MORRIS, 


crowds as the Frenchwoman at another house under the same manage- 
ment. “Oh, quelle a un joli talent, cette Clara Morris!” said another 
Parisian favourite, as she arose, like Niobe, all tears, after witnessing the 
performance of ‘“ Miss Multon.” Francisque Sarcey, who saw Clara 
Morris as Camille while in New York, said that there was no actress in 
France who could approach her rendering of Marguerite Gauthier. When 
Mr. C, F. Coghlan witnessed the fourth act only at a benefit performance 
in New York he did not hesitate to pronounce her great, judged by that 
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episode alone. Most Camilles are overshadowed here by the Armand, 
not so Clara’s ; the spectator cannot help fixing his attention upon that 
pale face, over which one emotion chases another as swift and changing 
as the winds. The frail figure, in the carelessly worn dress of green 
satin half-covered with white lace, sways to and fro in an agony of 
endurance and renunciation ; and then the pathetic tones of the voice 
that cries: “I would give a whole eternity for one hour of such bliss as 
you have painted : but it cannot be!” Mannerisms?—yes. What great 
artiste has them not? Accent ?—perhaps ; but the voice of nature speaks 
through this strange woman, and he who refuses to listen must indeed be 
insensible. 

The Union Square Theatre, to which, New York advices state, Clara 
Morris has recently returned, has been a lucky place for her in the 
past. There she has started those more recent successes which have 
brought her fame and fortune in every city from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast, and there it was, most particularly, that as Miss Multon 
she re-established her metropolitan prestige after a brace of quasi-failures 
at other houses. Never was an artiste more nervous than on the day of 
this production ; she sat throughout the late hours of the afternoon, cold 
and speechless. A friend who looked im on her before she went to the 
theatre found her seated before an untasted dinner, looking like a tearful 
child in her simple blue and white flannel wrapper, with her hair hanging 
in braids down her back, A few hours: after, when the impassioned 
woman in the crimson dress and abundant-silvered hair, tore away the 
black lace mantle that helped conceal the youthful outline of her form 
and cried, “Come to me, Maurice! It is I! It is Fernande!” the 
transformation was indeed complete ; the theatre rang with cheers, the 
electrified house calling her again and again before the curtain. The- 
friends of the actress found her, flushed with triumph, in her dressing- 
room just off the stage ; the air was heavy with the scent of a score of 
bouquets and baskets of flowers. ‘“ We hail thee Passion’s daughter!” 
wrote the author of “Victorian Poets” in an offering of verse supple- 
menting a huge bunch of violets. The atmosphere was redolent of 
success, This was truly a red-letter night for Clara Morris, and the 
crowning triumph of her life, unless, indeed, a long deferred professional 
visit may be paid to London, where, judged upon her own merits, she 
would surely stand, not fall. The city that has extended a welcome 
to Aimée Deselée, Sarah Bernhardt, and Helena Modjeska would surely 
not refuse one to this great actress, who is a prime proof of the honour- 
able saying that art has no fatherland. 
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MISS ST. QUINTEN. 


[Sze tHe Frontispiece. | 


Gy photographic frontispiece this month is dedicated to a clever little 

artist, who is now acting with distinguished success at the Alhambra 
Theatre in the character of “ Mefisto.” Miss Lizzie St. Quinten has been 
a very few years on the stage, but by combining industry and enthusiasm 
to natural gifts of a high order, she has already acquired considerable 
notoriety both as an actress of sparkle and intelligence and a singer of neat 
style and persuasive force. The very first appearance of this young lady 
was at the St. James’s Theatre in the year 1874, when a celebrated amateur 
dramatic company, known as the Irrationals, played “The Honeymoon.” 
She then adopted the stage as a profession, and appeared in a pantomime, 
written by Mr. Charles Milward, at the Park Theatre. Next she was seen 
at the Globe during the ran of the “ Cloches de Corneville,” in which 
opera Miss St. Quinten played Serpolette over two hundred times. The 
Strand then claimed her services in “ Madame Favart,” in which opera she 
appeared at the opening of the new Royalty Theatre in Glasgow. Her 
services were then secured at the Alhambra, when she made a hit as 
Griolet, the little drummer, in “La Fille du Tambour Major.” And now, 
as our picture shows, she attitudinizes without effort, and sings with great 
charm, as the scarlet tempter in Hervé’s opera based on the Faust legend. 
Miss St. Quinten is anxious, however, to appear im comedy, and is 
studying hard for that laudable purpose. 








A POPULAR MAN. 


HERE are very few people who have not, at some time 
or other, heard it remarked, what a pity it was that a 
eertain individual or a particular set of persons could 
not see himself, herself, or themselves, as others saw 

them. In every case where such an observation has been 

made, the comprehensive term “ others ” most undoubtedly 
meant the speaker and no one else, and this infallible 
being’s speech was most probably actuated by feelings 
the reverse of friendly or even impartial. Now let us 
calmly view the question, and take the word “others” in its general 
sense, meaning the rest of the world. Would it be of any use to us 
if we were to see ourselves as others see us? Most desidedly yes, if 
everyone saw us in our own trae colours. This little conjunction “if” 
spoils the whole case, as it has done many and many a time before. 

You have doubtless, O reader! held in your hand a lookingglass, one 

side of which reflected back your face drawn out to a prodigious length, 

haggard and melancholy, and when you turned over to the other side, 
le and behold! the length vanished into breadth and your countenance 
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was nothing but one broad grin. This is unfortunately the way in 
which “ others” see us—each according to his own lights. To the Tories, 
Lord Beaconsfield is a glorious chief; to the Ritualists the Reverend 
Dale is a martyr for conscience’ sake. Turn the glass and look !—The 
moral is obvious. It is wise to look at both sides, and then to be guided 
by your own discretion—if you have any. 

I have been led into these reflections by the recollection of two little 

episodes, illustrative of what I have advanced in the foregoing lines. 

Scene the first was enacted in a fashionable London dining-room. 

The party gathered round the artistically-arranged table was not a large 
one but very select, the lion of the evening being the great tragedian, 
Henry Irving. One of the lady-guests was overheard saying to the 
gentleman seated next to her, who had taken her down to dinner: “ You 
will excuse my not looking at you, Mr. Budge, when you are speaking, 
but I really cannot take my eyes off Mr. Irving’s face; it is so—so 
exquisitely intellectual!” It need hardly bo said that Mr. Budge did 
not waste many words on his fair partner during the rest of the dinner. 
When the ladies retired the gentlemen lit their cigars. Mr. Budge was 
the first to leave the table in order to join the ladies in the drawing-room. 
He had hardly ascended a dozen steps when he encountered two ladies, 
nervously, anxiously clinging to the banisters. One of them was his 
late partner at dinner; she turned towards him, and, in an imploring 
voice, she thus addressed him: ‘Can you, Mr. Budge—can you tell me 
when Mr. Irving is coming upstairs?” ‘ When he has finished smoking, 
I suppose,” was the somewhat impatient reply. The two ladies had 
thrown themselves into most picturesque attitudes, their hands were 
clasped, their eyes upturned, they seemed to be under the influence of 
some potent spell. Suddenly, the one who had already spoken trembled 
all over, her hands were both pressed to her heart, her nostrils quivered, 
and she breathed this loud whisper: “I can smell his cigar!” This 
was a little too much for Mr. Budge. ‘“ You must have an uncommonly 
good nose if you can,” he gruffly ejaculated, “considering that there are 
at least half-a-dozen of them smoking together ;” and he sped up the 
staircase three steps at a time, in search of more congenial spirits. 

The next picture finds us in the meeting-room of one of the royal 
learned societies in London. The walls are lined with books from floor 
to ceiling ; the time is nine in the evening, the curtains are drawn, the 
gas lit, and a goodly company is assembled, including a fair sprinkling 
of ladies. An odour of wisdom pervades everything. Here sits a man 
who has set right Dean Trench and Lindley Murray ; in that corner is 
an energetic advocate of the Great Britain of the East, who manages 
somehow to drag Japan into everything—par les cheveux sometimes ; 
farther on is a man who may be depended upon to speak about every 
subject under, above, and around the sun—and inside it too, if the topic 
were started—to at least one person’s entire satisfaction ; and there 
are many others, learned pundits, each in his own line. But if you take 

them all round, there is, perhaps, no one subject of which there exists a 
more consummate knowledge amongst those present than of Shakespeare 
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—whose name, by-the-bye, Victor Hugo, in his “ L’Ane,” has rhymed 
with soupir! There is nothing about the great “ Bard of Avon” that is 
not known here. The various editions of his plays, the different 
“ original” editions, the lists of dramatis personz of the plays in which 
Shakespeare acted, the histories of his co-actors, the various ways of 
spelling the “immortal William’s” name, the reasons for so doing, all 
these interesting items, and a great many more, ne sont que jeux auprés 
deux. The paper of the evening has been read, and members as well as 
others present are engaged in making remarks more or less pertinent to 
the subject under discussion. One gentleman is on his legs just now 
deploring the imperfections of English spelling, which render it almost an 
impossibility for posterity to read the works of an author in such wise 
that the writer, if he were called to life again, could understand them. 

“Tf Shakespeare were to rise from the dead now,” continued the 
speaker, “I make bold to say he would hardly comprehend his own 
words, as they issue from the mouths of the present exponents of them ; 
he would be shocked were he to hear Irving——” 

From a seat on the left hand of the chairman there arose a slim form, 
@ pair of grey eyes twinkled under a massive forehead, and from a pair 
of thin lips, whose corners rollicked in mirth, there issued, in the clear 
tones of a bell, these three words: “ Or see him!” 








A ROW OF FRENCH CRITICS. 


’ VEN the sacred anonymity of English journalism has 
allowed the name of the dramatic critic to transpierce 
its hush, his form and features to penetrate its 
shadows. Readers who could not for the life of 
them tell you who wrote the Land Bill leader last 
week, or the great Boer fulmination yesterday, can name the 
critic of a given pantomime in a given newspaper with 
unerring readiness. People who pass “ Saturday Reviewers ” 

in the street with reckless unconsciousness, can tell you off- 
hand how many theatrical reviewers wear spectacles. And if this is the 
case in the home and citadel of the unsigned article, what stupendous 
personal notoriety must be the lot of the critics in Paris, where to have 
penned a dozen chroniques on the front page of a three-sous journal is to 
be called by one’s surname, and pointed out to provincials by every good- 
natured waiter on the Boulevards! There, indeed, the critics are as well 
known as the authors, as popular in their way as the players. Reporters 
announce their presence in a line with the Orleanist princes and the 
Republican presidents, They are by no means an exclusive corporation : 
nearly every journalist and novelist of repute has been at one time one 
of them. “Serious” writers drift away from them to become deputies 
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or academicians, Poets and theorists join them to air or defend a special 
zesthetic craze or cause. Glance along the Critics’ Row on the night of a 
peculiarly Parisian premitre—a Hennequin and Najac, a Meilhac and 
Halévy first night. Stamped by an equal ease of costume and attitude 
—marked, too, by an air of conscious importance that in England would 
be hardly excusable, and certainly not excused, in a tyro—you shall see 
as curious a variety of literary characters as could be got together from 
the six great capitals of Europe. 

There is M. Charles Monselet. As a name he must be known to 
whoever has fingered an illustrated newspaper in the bow window of 
Tortoni’s, Cherubic cheeks, a twinkling eye, a corpulence of more than 
abbatial proportions, palpably account for Monselet’s surname (“ The 
Abbé”) and renown as a trencherman of prodigious capacity as well as 
infallible taste. The pseudonym and renown sit easily on the smiling 
critic whose witticisms will go round the house to-night—round Paris to- 
morrow. But surname and fame, aye, and witticisms too, have done him 
considerable injustice. A scholar of rare erudition, a fanciful and 
polished poet, journalism harpooned him young, and holds him yet, a 
brilliant chroniqueur, who has managed to publish “M. de Cupidon,” 
an erratic fancy ; “ Les Oubliés et les Dédaignés,” a series of literary 
rehabilitations, and some half-a-dozen collections of essays, travels, vers 
de société—all the flotsam and jetsam of a journalist’s ink-bottle. 
Monselet’s critical manner is careless and cursory. He is apt to gossip 
about the history of his subject and ignore its essence. 

Let us suppose Alphonse Daudet beside him, for the sake of the 
contrast : an epitome of a man, with the head of an angel. His long 
hair weeps over his forehead ; his eyes are wistful and imploring. Alto- 
gether M. Daudet is somewhat like the chromo-lithographed presentment 
of a pifferaro ; and southern he veritably is from head to heel. His 
youth’s romances, “ L’Ariésienne,” and “ Le Bouscassié,” breathed of the 
Gulf of Lyons, breathed even of the bouillabaisse of the Cannebiére. 
Bince then the genius of the French Dickens (a title rashly suggested by 
the present writer some years ago), has broadened, deepened, received the 
consecration of world-wide success, earned academical palms, and must 
end by winning an academical fauteuil, And all this deservedly without 
adoubt. It is a sweet and tender, if not very subtle talent ; Parisian in 
its delicacy and grace, it is human in its pathos, and humane. The 
school life in “ Jack,” the death of the Duc de Mora in the “ Nabab,” 
all the analysis of the King of Illyria’s character in the “ Rois en Exil,” 
are pages as classic in their measured strength as any in “ David Copper 
field.” As a dramatist, Daudet has failed respectably. His method of 
delineation is too minute for the footlights. His “ Arlésienne,” how- 
ever, and “Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé,” were both signal monetary 
euccesses. “Jack” is successful in every sense: but, it should be 
noted, in none of the plays is the writer of the novels a very active 
collaborator. Feuilletoniste of the “ Journal Officiel;” which his brother 
edited, and where Theophile Gautier had preceded him, Daudet always 
seemed somewhat unduly sobered by the position. Eloquent cnough in 
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form, and of course intelligent in appreciation, his criticism seemed 
somehow impregnated with the formal morality of the state pedagogue, 
His literary judgment was shortsighted as himself; his predicted suc- 
cesses have nearly always been disappointments ; the talents he has 
jadged promising have seldom reached fulfilment. 

Let his criticisms be what they may, however, Daudet is one of the 
happiest talkers in all this row of clever conversationalists ; and the man 
is fortunate who sits next him, even if he be the Pontiff Francisque 
Sarcey. Need we describe the Pontiff, whom I fancy I have heard an 
iconoclast call “Le gros Francisque?” M. Sarcey is all French criticism 
in many English eyes, and, it may be, in his own. Rotund, replete, 
prosperous, M. Sarcey, who was never very light, has acquired all the 
heaviness that prosperity not unfrequently confers. A pupil of the 
Ecole Normale, he began his journalistic career as a daily denouncer of 
the Jesuits and all their works; and passing through departments of a 
more purely literary import, he eventually reached that lowest storey of 
all journals whereunto the highest ranks of journalism aspire. Sarcey 
takes emphatically the sensible view of art, disdaining alike Gautier’s 
fiorituri and Janin’s discursive pedantry. His colleagues are rather 
inclined to banter him on the score of his immense pretensions, and in 
the foyer anon you may see irreverent fingers prodding his waistcoat, 
which are owned by young gentlemen who are the first to appeal to his 
solid dramatic erudition in moments of difficulty. One of the prodders, 
very possibly, will be M. Emile Bergerat, Gautier’s son-in-law, and himself 
a poet of good promise ; which promise, however, the French press appears 
to be nipping in the bud. One of the most original and amusing of all 
this critical galaxy is the “ Homme Masqué” of the “ Voltaire,” otherwise 
Bergerat. It is a style compact of the fun of the “Tintamarre,” 
Gautier’s brio, Rochefort’s sarcasm, a pun here and there, a paradox 
everywhere, discursive, audacious, devil-may-care, a sauce piquante that 
swallows the dish. And with him at least the style is the man—a little 
round figure, surmounted by a curly head, lit up by laughing eyes and 
4 frank sagacious mouth, where a cigar figures almost as constantly as teeth. 
Another great pseudonym, and another gay gossip is the “ Figaro's” 
“Monsieur de l’Orchestre,” whom a few of the initiated know as 
M. Arnold Mortier. M. Mortier is a licensed trifler, whose mission 
it is to pirouette round the piece of the evening, notice scenery, audience, 
incidents, and accidents, everything save the plot and the play. This he 
does with the easy grace, and smiling satire of a man of the world; an@ 
his articles are far more extensively read than the regular criticisms of 
the soured, antedated, and long-winded Auguste Vitu, his colleague of 
the “ Figaro.” 

Let us take the poets together. After Bergerat, the bon gargon of the 
Critics’ Row, there is Banville-—— before him and all save one or two 
French living critics in point of genius; there is Coppée; there is 
Armand Silvestre. Banville is a phenomenally bald head and monstrously 
heavy moustache to the superficial observer He is a melancholy 
regretful critic, in whose feuilletons memory is gradually taking the place 
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of observation, as it did in the later essays of Théophile Gautier. An 
ultra-purist, Banville has perforce too little sympathy with the slipshod 
modern comedy of manners; and only puts forth to the fullest his radiant 
grace and magic eloquence when his subject is scenic extravagances like 
the “Pilules du Diable,” or poetic extravaganza like the “Arbre de 
Noel,” a success, by the way, which is in part the work of M. Arnold 
Mortier—déja nommé. Armand Silvestre! With such a name, with the 
head of a dethigod, the beard of a Bashi-Bazouk, the figure of a gladiator, 
@ man might be anything he liked, except an attorney. M. Silvestre was 
modest ; he is only one of the sweetest and saddest singers of the new 
French Pleiades. Behind the lyric poet, however, there is a Bacchic 
Rabelais ; and if the author of “Les Renaissances” soars into ether at 
moments, he loves pretty potent wine when he drops earthwards. In 
plainer words, the critic of the “ Estafette” is a wonderfully clever 
teller of stories that his compatriots call gras, and which we should 
flatter by calling broad. They are dirt, if you like ; but as he recounts 
them they are the precious dirt of the Mint floors—worth the best plate 
on many good men’s tables. His dramatic notices are remarkable for 
nothing save an angry horror of the modern vaudeville. The remaining 
poet, Francois Coppée, we may hope, needs no introduction. We have 
all read those delicate domestic idylls, “‘ Intimités ;” we have all counted 
over the treasures in the “ Reliquaire,” and melted over the Parisian 
Poems, even over that heroically humble one, “The Grocer,” whose 
passion ends prosaically with the marvellous line : 


Et lent t l’épicier cassait du sucre. 





But in truth the lank and somewhat lackadaisical gentleman in the 
orchestra stalls, whose face—a cross between Victorien Sardou and the 
First Consul—is familiar to all Paris, reviews his brother dramatists (has 
he not written “Le Passant?”) in a cool and kindly and colourless 
fashion that is as suggestive of taskwork as the official cantata that won 
for him a forty-pound prize at the Exhibition of 1867. A humorist 
and a satirist when he chooses, in his ponderous “Patrie” articles 
Coppée is rarely anything more or better than a playgoer of some culture, 
with a turn for the belles lettres. For a “ vieil enfant du vieux Paris,” as 
he calls himself, Coppée is curiously awkward in the manipulation of 
Boulevard idioms and ideas. He is more at home in the twelve feet of 
an Alexandrine than in the three columns of the newspaper. 

* Ido not know that the redoubtable M. Zola, huddled up two seats 
distant, is at his very best in those same narrow columns ; but he has 
certainly more experience in the art of filling them with something, be 
that what it may. » The high priest of naturalism is a veteran journalist ; 
he has been literary reviewer, chroniqueur, art and theatrical critic in a 
round dozen newspapers; and in none did he very prominently dis- 
tinguish himself, Since he burst into a blaze of notoriety, with the 
early volumes of the “ Rougon-Macquart” in his hand, he has not 
improved. M. Zola has a grudge against the stage, and cannot refrain 
from indulging it whenever he notices a new piece. ‘The success of the 
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“ Assommoir” was due to his collaborateur, and above all to the artists 
who played it. The notorious “Nana” owes little to him and very much 
to Mdlle, Massin. As for Zola he has produced two pieces of ambitious 
proportions and pretensions: one failed because it. was dull, without a 
redeeming moral ; the other failed because it was coarse, without any 
redeeming humour. M. Zola uses his feuilleton chiefly for the purpose 
of preaching naturalism. He has the dogmatic disdain of the founder of 
a school. His rugged, heavy, unrefined visage better suits this character 
than the gifted author of “‘ Une Page d’Amour.” Beside him is another 
founder of a school, or at any rate centre of a coterie, M. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, royalist, romantique, stylist, whose prose, all festoons, 
arabesques, and astragals, is so brilliant it makes one blink. The very 
impersonation of his own style, M. Barbey d’Aurevilly is famous for the 
curled brim of his monster hats, his stiff-skirted coats, white trousers 
with red satin stripes, the crimson cravat with lace edges, the riding-whip, 
and over all the goat-skin cloak lined with velvet. The astounding origi- 
nality of this costume is accentuated by an eagle’s beak, eagle’s eyes, and 
a moustache so black as to be almost blue. Barbey d’Aurevilly’s dramatic 
articles are always picturesque and entertaining ; his scorn is scathing ; 
he never depreciates, he annihilates—overtly, ostentatiously asserting his 
preferences for circuses and clowns above all theatres and comedians. 

In strong contrast to this quaint cultivated eccentricity are the two 
modern journalists par excellence, Aurélien Scholl and Pierre Véron. 
Scholl is a paragraphist, a wit that should never attempt more than 
fifteen lines. In a dozen lines he is matchless. Therein he recounts the 
rumour, the folly of the day, with a gay cynicism that often turns it 
into a philosophic arrow and plants it full in the heart of humanity. 
He has coined as many proverbs, struck as many images, as Chamfort 
and Rivarol. “ My life’s an anecdote,” he once said; and in truth he 
has written the history of the last thirty years in anecdotes. Failing— 
relatively of course—in work of a wider scope, he is not an exemplary 
dramatic critic. He has a tendency to caricature the piece under con- 
sideration, to dwell on the mannerism of an individual actor, the quality 
of an individual charaeter. Tall, robust, with a face full of sad raillery, 
an eyeglass perpetually assisting a cold gray eye, he is one of the best 
types of the confirmed Boulevardier. If Scholl is a paragraphist, Pierre 
Véron is the chroniqueur, which is not by any means the same thing. 
He is supposed to write, on the average, five chroniques a day. There is 
a strong family likeness between them, but then they are excellent of 
their kind. Véron is emphatically the successful French petit journaliste, 
aspiring to no senate or academy, methodically busy, and busily amused 
when work is done; wealthy, popular, the welcome comrade of congenial 
companions, joyous, and the producer of joy in others.* His contentment 
is reflected in his good-humoured face and dainty apparel ; it is visible 
too in his criticisms in the “ Charivari,” which are rather more amusing 
and not a bit more wicked than the rest of that respectably funny 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 

Paris, February. EveLYN JERROLD, 
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ROSALIND. 


By Gerrrvupe Carr Davison. 


MONGST the many comedies of our great dramatist, 

William Shakespeare, perhaps that of “ As You Like It,” 

with its favourite character of Rosalind, stands first and 

foremost with English playgoers. At one time, however, 

“ As You Like It” was looked upon as something too good, too 
exquisite for the stage, and was said in character to partake 

much more of a poem than a play, hence it isthat Rosalind was.a 

part that neither Mrs, Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 

Mrs. Mountfort, Mrs. Oldfield, or any of that gifted coterie, ever ventured 
to attempt. It was a character beyond them, and they would not try it. 
The first Rosalind we find on record as played by a woman, was 

’ played by Mrs. Booth (Hester Santlow) ; the part of Orlando being taken 
by Wilks ; Barton Booth himself being in the cast as the banished Duke ; 
Cibber, the Jaques; and his son Theophilus, M. Le Beau ; and it was said 
@ handsomer pair than the Orlando and Rosalind who presented them- 
selves on the boards of Drury Lane on the 9th of January, 1723, the 
stage could not then supply. The second Rosalind we hear of was 
Miss Vaughan, better known by her married name of Mrs. Pritchard, 
called the Queen of Comedy; this m 1741. The Rosalind who next 
graced the famous boards of the famous old house of Drury Lane was 
Margaret Woffington, who for about fifteen years was the popular 
Rosalind. Garrick, in 1747, the first year of his proprietorship at 
Drury Lane, brought Margaret Woffington out as Rosalind; Kitty Clive 
and Macklin as Celia and Touchstone were im the cast. It may not 
be generally known that the famous Peg Woffington played for the very 
last time in this character, and was near dying on the stage. The seene 
is well described by Dr. Doran in “Their Majesties’ Servants ” :—“ Soon 
followed thereon the fatal 3rd of May, 1757. The play was ‘As You 
Like It,’ in which she played Rosalind. Tate Wilkinson was standing at 
the wing as she passed on to the stage, and on her way she complimented 
him ironically on his recent success as a débutant. Wilkinson watched 
and studied her throughout the piece till she came off early in the fifth 
act, and suddenly complained of being ill. Wilkinson offered his arm, 
leaning on which she retired to the green-room, rallied, went on, changed 
her dress, again trod the stage defiantly of fate, and again yielded to the 
coming blow, but only for a moment. Even then she recovered, her self- 
Will being so great, and she began the lines of the epilogue. She had 
just uttered with" fearful gaiety the words, ‘If I were ameng you I'd 
kiss as many of you as had beards ‘that pleased me,’ when that once saucy 
tongue became paralysed. A last flash of courage impelled her to an 
attempt to proceed ; but it was in vain, and at the sense that she was 
stricken, she flung up her hands, uttered a wild shriek in abject terror, and 
staggering towards the stage-door, fell into the arms at*etched to receive 
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her, and amidst indescribable confusion of cheering and commiserating 
cries, Margaret Woffington disappeared from the stage forever!” Barbara 
Street, daughter of an apothecary at Bath, was the next who assumed the 
character of Rosalind, 1767; and after this there was no Rosalind 
of note on the stage of Old Drury until Mrs. Siddons herself tried this 
enchanting heroine in 1785. Then, in 1787, followed Mrs. Jordan, to 
the Orlando of John Kemble; and it is said that there was no Rosalind 
to be compared to her down to the end of the last century. These have 
been followed in our own day by Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin), who 
appeared as Rosalind, at Drury Lane, in 1837, under Macready’s manage- 
ment; Miss Ellen Tree (the late Mrs. Charles Kean), whose Rosalind 
was spoken of as being one of the most original of her performances, 
1850. The same year of 1850 likewise saw Mrs. Nesbitt sustain the 
part of Rosalind at Drury Lane, to the Orlando of Henry Craven; 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, on April 8th, 1866, appeared as Rosalind at the 
Haymarket Theatre—and it has been well said that as Rosalind Mrs. 
Scott Siddons is an ideal and exquisite performer. The late lamented 
and much loved Lilian Adelaide Neilson appeared for the first time as 
Rosalind at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, September 25th, 1868, and 
her gifted impersonation of the part is too well known to need any 
comments of mine here; the next on my list is Mrs. Kendal, whose 
-wooing of Orlando is the delight of English-speaking audiences, and 
from whose lips the famous epilogue comes with enchanting point; Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin has played the part to the delight of matured playgoers ; 


and during the past year of 1880 we have seen Miss Marie Litton [Mrs. 
'W. Robertson], as Rosalind at the Imperial Theatre, in a somewhat long 
and very successful revival of “‘ As You Like It ;” and, lastly, Miss Alleyn, 
whose portrait, as Rosalind, appeared in the November number of Tux 
Tueratre. Such are our groups of Rosalinds, from 1723 to 1880. Let 
us hope the curtain will rise and show us many more. 








I have often been chaffed unmercifully, but not altogether without 
justice, about the illustrations to the various stories and criticisms in 
Tus Tueatre. Unfortunately I cannot direct the fancy or the humour of 
the-artists who co-operate with me in making this magazine a permanent 
record of the English stage. My motto has always been, “ When at once 
you don’t succeed, try, try, try again.” I am certainly very much indebted 
to Mr. W. H. Kendal, the clever and popular actor and co-manager of the 
St. James’s Theatre, for his admirable picture presented to our readers 
this month. The sketch of Mr. John Hare’s back as the Baron Croodle in 
“The Money Spinner,” was made at the wings during the performance of the 
play, and it certainly is an example of the finest spirit of good-natured carica- 
ture. Mr. Ledger in his valuable “Era Almanack” has started the question, 
“How Actors Draw?” Well, I should say, judging by Mr. Kendal’s 
snocess, extremely well. I hope that it is not the last time Mr. Kendal will 
ply his facile pencil for the benefit of our friends and subscribers, 
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MISS LILY MEREDITH AND MISS EILY MORLEY. 


the accompanying character-portraits of Miss Lily Meredith as Maude, 
and Miss Eily Morley as Will Scarlett, in the recent pantomime of 
“ Robin Hood” at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, I am pleased to pre- 
sent our readers and subscribers with a pretty picture of two of the most 
charming actresses that have recently appeared on the stage. Though both 
their parts were remarkably small, and allowed very little scope for either 
speech or action, still what little these clever young ladies had to say and 
do, they said and did to perfection. Attired in a most charming costume, 
with her bright face and eyes that are almost Italian in their depth and 
lustre, Miss Meredith formed as picturesque a subject for a painter as 
could be wished for, whilst Miss Morley was certainly the most graceful 
and well-formed representative of Will Scarlett that has been seen. - It is 
not always important réles make great successes, and these two por- 
traitures, although otherwise the least prominent in the pantomime, stand 
out alone by reason of their exquisite grace and finish, and are made the 
most delightful impersonations in the production by the natural gifts and 
abilities of two wonderfully bright, clever, and most attractive actresses. 

Miss Meredith made her first appearance on the stage on Wednesday 
evening, April 23rd, 1879, under the name of Miss Lily Paton, at the 
Imperial Theatre, London, under Miss Litton’s management, in a burlesque 
on “The Lady of Lyons,” by W. Younge. At the same theatre she played 
Bridget with considerable success in the first production on Saturday, 
January 3rd, last year, of Herman Merivale’s play, “The Lord of the 
Manor.” On Tuesday, August 3rd following, during Mr. Edward Saker’s 
management of the Pavilion, Buxton, she acted Katie Mapleson in the late 
Tom Taylor’s comedietta, “ Nine Points of the Law,” and Mrs. Benjamin 
Bibbs in Suter’s farce, “A Quiet Family.” Miss Meredith next appeared 
at the Theatre Royal, Oxford, where she acted during the summer many 
parts in the various productions there of drama, comedy, and farce, and 
appeared in the pantomime at the Alexandra, Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
December 22nd, 1880. 

Miss Morley first appeared on the stage at the Lyceum Theatre, on 
Thursday, August 21st, 1879, as Miss Eily Paton, in Herman Merivale and 
F. ©. Grove’s successful play of ‘‘ Forget-me-Not,” then produced for the 
first time by Miss Geneviéve Ward, in which Miss Morley acted with much 
success the part of Rose, a character which had been specially written for 
her. After playing in the provinces for some little time she retired 
from the stage until her recent appearance in Liverpool, with the exception 
that on the 3rd of last August she played Sarah Jane in “ Nine Points of 
the Law,” and Miss Selina Summers in “ A Quiet Family,” at the Pavilion, 
Buxton. 








MISS ANNIE ROBE. 


SS ANNIE ROBE made her first appearance on the stage on 
Saturday, December 21st, 1878, as the Fairy Queen in the panto- 
mime of “ The Babes in the Wood,” at the Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, 
where she subsequently played the second female réles, and part of the 
leading business in the stock pieces produced there. It is noticeable that 
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during this engagement she acted Arrah in “ Arrah-na-Pogue” at four 
hours’ notice, with great success. In March next she commenced a season 
at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, playing Nellie Saunders, and 
afterwards Lord Eden, in “Formosa,” and after touring through the 
north of England, she acted Louise in “The Two Orphans,” at the 
Theatre Royal, Plymouth. Miss Robe then rested until Easter, 
when she commenced an engagement at the Theatre Royal, Leeds, 
during which she played, amongst other characters, Lady Isabel in 
“East Lynne,” Katherine in “The Taming of the Shrew,” Nellie Arm- 
royd in “Lost in London,” Eliza in “After Dark,” Jane Fryer in “The 
Orange Girl,” and Ophelia. She then returned to Plymouth in July 
last, where she played Lady Aune in “Richard the Third,” Eily 
O’Connor in “The Colleen Bawn,” Jessie Brown in “The Fall of 
Lucknow,” Lucy Fairweather in “The Streets of London,” Ophelia, 
Desdemona, and Juliet, and appeared on Boxing-night last year at the 
same theatre as the Princess in the pantomime of “Sinbad the Sailor.” 

Miss Robe has the advantage of being the daughter of theatrical parents ; 
her father, the late Mr. James Robe, was a clever scene-painter, and her 
mother, Miss Eliza Rudd, is an actress of considerable repute in the 
provinces. Miss Robe is one of our few clever emotional actresses, and her 
acting, always marked by much careful consideration of the text, is forcible, 
vivid, and powerfully sympathetic. She possesses the qualities of emotion 
and pathos in a strong degree that at present fit her for leading parts in 
the drama, and probably will help her to blossom out one day into a leading 
tragédienne. 











STORIES. OF SOTHERN. 





HERE are scores of capital stories ‘told 
by Sothern’s friends about the comedian 
which illustrate his antic disposition. A 
number of the best have been compiled, 
and they are worth reproducing. A good 
one, in which Florence, Edwin Adams, 
and the subject of ‘this article figured, 
gives the reader an idea of Californian 
hospitalities, and a description of how 
Sothern went to prison. 

It was one of those delightful prac- 
tical jokes, said the narrator, which 
occurs in the lives of clever fellows, 
and are remembered among the happy 
events of existence. 

The sun of the Pacific slope was just setting in a sea of gold, twilight 
was coming down the mountains.on the east. Poor Edwin Adams and 
Florence sat in one of the parlours of the Palace Hotel, in San Francisco. 
They were anxiously looking for Sothern, and never did two boys await 
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the arrival of an elder brother, after a long absence from home, with 
more eager anticipation. 

“ What time is it?” said Florence. “I wonder when the train will 
be here? Wait a moment, I'll inquire at the office.” 

Billy soon returned with the news that the train was coming, and 
would be at the dépét at ten o’clock, with their friend on board. 

“That’s glorious!” exclaimed Ned. “I wonder how the dear boy 
is? I don’t think I ever had such pleasurable anticipations.” 

“ Why, of course he is well,” said Billy ; “he is always well. Now, 
Ned, look out for fun; I am going to square up my joke account 
with Dundreary. It’s the very time to do it, and I want you to 
help me.” 

“Good,” said Ned; “I am with you, my boy ; go ahead.” 

“The practical jokes that he has played upon me,” said Billy, 
“have been original and very funny. The ingenuity of the scamp has 
been something wonderful. For a good, square, original practical joke no 
man that ever I heard of can touch Ned Sothern ; his inventive powers 
are marvellous. I'll tell you, while we are waiting, one or two he 
played upon me. He once inserted an advertisement in ‘The New 
York Herald,’ the substance of which was that I wanted ten dogs—two- 
each, Newfoundland, black-and-tan, spitz, setter, and poodle—and that 
the dog men should apply at seven o’clock in the morning until three in 
the afternoon, for three days, at my residence. The next morning by 
eight o’cloek the street in front of my house was crowded with men and 
dogs fighting their way around the front stoop. Aroused by the infernah 
noise I got out of my bed, went to the window, and as I drew back the 
curtain and exposed my head and shoulders every fellow in that motley 
crowd held up*his dog and yelled, ‘ Here he is, Mr. Florence; this is the 
one you want.’ I don’t know what else they said, for the howling and 
barking of the dogs and the laughter of the crowd drowned all other 
sounds, I was at a loss to account for this strange sight. Mrs. F. 
came to the window, took in the scene, and with that nice pereeption of 
things which never deserts the sex in an emergency, said: ‘ Why, I see 
what this is; it cannot be anything but one of Ned Sothern’s jokes, 
my dear,’ and with that she exclaimed, ‘ Look, look, it’s he! There is 
Sothern himself!” I had retreated a short distance from the window, 
but when Mrs. F. said that the great joker was present in person I went 
forward, and sure enough there he was, looking at a beautiful Skye 
terrier, which he afterwards purchased. He turned to my window, and 
with that characteristic way he has of adjusting his eye-glass, he put it on 
and looked straight at me as if he had never seen me, and then innocently 
asked a boy, who was holding an ugly cur, ‘ Who lives in that house ? 
What queer person is that who is shaking his fist at us?’ ‘Why, 
Florence, the actor, lives there, and he advertised for dogs; and that’s 
what’s the matter,’ answered the urchin. 

“Going into the dog business, I suppose?’ said Sothern. ‘ Yes,’ 
said the boy, ‘I reckon he is—he is always doing something for us 
fellows.’ Dundreary jogged along among the crowd, and he said after- 
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wards it was one of his most suecessful jokes. At another time he sent 
three or four undertakers to my house in the middle of the night. The 
last trick he played upon me was very good. I had invited a number of 
fellows to dine with me and we were expecting a good time. When we 
were pretty well through the dessert one of the gentlemen went outside 
into the hall and in a few minutes returned, saying that there was an old 
man at the door who wished to see Mr. Florence, and that he would not 
go away until I came to the door. After a little while I went out and 
found the antediluvian on the stoop outside. He seemed to be very 
infirm and quite lame. I invited him inside, and he told me that he was 
about to return to the old country ; that he had lost all of his family in 
America and was going home to the land of his fathers to die. He had 
a few things left from the general wreck of his household which he 
wished to sell, and thereupon took some mantel ornaments and other 
articles of virtu from his pocket, saying they were the last things he had 
saved, and if I could spare him $300 for them he could buy a steerage 
ticket that would carry him home. I saw that the articles were valuable, 
told him to keep them, and handed him $300. Thinking I had done a 
pretty good thing I returned to the dining-room and gave orders to the 
servant to let the beggar out. The servant returned, saying that the old 
fellow had already gone, and so indeed he had. Some of the company 
suggested that he might have been a fraud. ‘Just look around and see 
if he has not taken a few things.’ I then bethought me that the articles 
he showed looked like some of my own. I rushed into the parlour to 
find that the old thief had taken my own things. ‘The alarm was given 
and police sent for. 

‘In a few moments two officers appeared and began a search. One 
of the servants reported that he saw the old man going upstairs. ‘The 
officers rushed up, and after a look through the rooms on the two upper 
storeys discovered him looking over some photographs. The officers, of 
course, seized him. He resisted, and gave it to them pretty roughly with 
his tongue. ‘ Bring the old ruffian down,’ I cried, ‘ bring him into the 
dining-room,’ Until then I had not thoroughly scanned the aged villain’s’ 
countenance. Imagine my amazement when I looked into that eye, 
which no power on earth could disguise or change, to find that the man 
I had hold of was Sothern himself. It was a dead sell on usall. Sothern 
had prepared himself fully for this joke, as he always does on important 
occasions. He brought with him a wig, beard, pair of slippers, a long 
coat, and a villanous old hat. 

“ While we were pretty well along——” 

Yes, I see,” said Mr, Adams, ‘‘ you were pretty well along. Of 
course you were,” 

“T mean,” said Billy, “ that we were well along in the evening.” 

“ Yes, certainly you were; if you were not you should have been,” 
replied Adams, 

“Well, as I was about to say, Sothern slipped out of the dining-room 
and in a few moments was transformed into an ancient Hibernian on my 
door-step. This was voted by the whole company as one of the most 
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successful practical jokes ever practised, and so it was, by a ‘large 
majority.’ ” 

“The time approaches,” said Adams, looking up at the great clock. 

“ Yes,” answered Florence ; “‘ now I'll tell you my plan for a big thing, 
Ned. We will take a carriage and go to the dépét, and as soon as the 
train arrives we will scoop the old boy up and drive to the city prison 
and slap him in jail. I have arranged to commit him, let the jailor into 
the secret, and upon my holding him harmless he will pay the stern 
keeper.” 

“ We won't keep him in but a few minutes, though,” responded the 
tender-hearted Ned, “only a few minutes, Billy ?” 

“ Leave that to me,” said Florence. ‘“ You know I would not harm 
a hair of his head. Leave it all to me. Sothern will enjoy it when it is 
over as much as we do ; he is one of the kind who enjoys a good joke on 
himself as well as if it were played on anyone else—more so.” 

The train was on time, and as soon as it stopped, one of the first pas- 
sengers who got off the platform was the veritable Sothern. Billy and 
his friend were with him ina moment. The greetings were heartfelt and 
sincere. 

“ Now, old boy, come along ; we have the best of rooms for you, and 
as this is your first visit, we will see (looking askance at Ned) that you 
are firmly settled.” 

The carriage soon had them in front of the city prison. It seemed 
but a moment since they left the dépét, so interested had Mr. Sothern 
been in the conversation of his two friends. The three alighted, and the 
two conspirators rushed Mr. Sothern up to the jail register. Ned put 
the pen in his hand while Billy took his satchel, and after the name was 
down, they hurried him off to his “room.” A turnkey led the way down 
the corridor, and Sothern was ushered into asideapartment. He said he 
thought it was a very plain-looking place, and was amazed when he saw 
bars at the window,’ but observed this must be their way out here. He 
took a seat at the table, and being left alone, overheard the following 
conversation. 

‘“‘ We have him at last, Jack.” 

“ Have him! Who do you mean?” 

“ Why, that awful murderer and robber of Yellow Creek Flats,” 
replied the first speaker. “ We are going to handcuff him and put him 
in the dungeon.” 

“ Well, he ought to be there ; he is the worst criminal in California, 
and he will certainly be hung in a short time.” 

Sothern now saw through it all, and began to kick the door, and ask 
that it be opened. There was a slide in the panel, and this was pushed 
aside by one of the turnkeys, who gruffly inquired, “ Now, what do you 
want, you infernal robber and highwayman 3” 

“ Well, sir,” said Sothern, “ I want you first to open this door, and 
then I will tell you what I want.” 

The only reply to this was : “ We are coming in directly to put a pair 
of bracelets on you.” 
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“‘ Now, see here, my good friend, this is all a joke, and, as it has been 
carried far enough, you had better open the doors.” 

“ That’s too thin,” said the turnkey; “too thin. Do you suppose 
you could fool us with that kind of chaff? I guess not !” 

In the meantime, Billy and Ned had gone off to spread the news 
that Mr. Sothern had been arrested and sent to the city prison. A large 
delegation of friends at once left the hotel, and proceeded to the jail. 
Inquiring for the jailor, he promptly appeared, and being asked for the 
commitment, he produced a paper with a great many grand flourishes, 
and a considerable number of hieroglyphics upon it, and said: “ This is 
what was handed to me.” Upon a close examination, it was found to be 
signed by Guillemano Florenza and Edouard Adam, detectives. A well- 
known magistrate. at this juncture stepped forward, and Mr. Sothern, 
being brought before him, was at once released as a victim of kidnappers. 
Dundreary admitted that he had been handsomely inveigled and sold by 
his two friends. Billy and Ned had meanwhile ordered the finest supper 
at the hotel ever known on the Pacific coast, and a company of forty 
gentlemen sat down to enjoy, with the guest of the evening, an occasion 
which, for mirth and genuine jollity, has rarely had its equal in that or 
any other part of the country. 

“And this,” says Florence, “was the way I got even with the boy. 
He won’t forget it soon, either.” 

Speaking of the first appearance of Mr. Sothern as Lord Dundreary 
in London, Mr. Fiske says: “ It was about the year 1861. Mr. Buck- 
stone, the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, was in want of an attrac- 
tion ; and taking a liking to ‘the young American actor,’ as he was 
called, agreed to produce ‘ Our American Cousin,’ although he did so with 
not a little fear and trembling. All the actors and actresses connected 
with the theatre predicted its failure. Buckstone himself consented to 
play the part of Asa Trenchard, to help the performance along, but 
nobody except Sothern had any confidence in its success. During the 
rehearsal of the play, Mrs. » one of the old Haymarket stock 
company, and a representative of all the gossip of the green-room, came 
upon the stage while Sothern was running over his famous letter scene. 
He turned, and said, ‘ My dear madam, don’t come on here till you get 
your cue. In fact, on the night of the performance, you will have twenty 
minutes to wait during this scene.’ 

“*Why,’ said the lady, satirically, ‘do you expect so much 
applause ?’ 

“* Yes,’ said Sothern, ‘I know how long this scene always plays.’ 

“*Ah!’ answered madam, ‘but suppose the audience should not 

take your view of the matter.’ 

‘“‘«TIn that case,’ said Sothern, ‘ you won’t have to bother yourself, for 

and the piece will have been condemned a good hour before your 
services will be required.’” 

Sothern in London was a veritable king of mirth, holding daily and 
nightly court with such rare spirits as J. L. Toole, Henry J. Byron, 
Tom Robertson, Buckstone, Johnstone, and a score of other gentlemen 
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who are well known in theatrical and artistic circles. Every morning 
the town was startled by some fresh social excitement, and every evening 
the clubs rang with laughter over Sothern’s latest exploits. His practical 
jokes were of every description, from the intricate mechanical pleasan- 
tries designed by his friend, Col. Johnstone, to the off-hand flippancy 
of getting a ragged newsboy for half-a-crown to turn somersaults and 
plant his feet in the abdomen of a reputable banker. What may be 
called the Johnstonian era of Sothern’s London experiences was illus- 
trated by his exposé of the Davenport Brothers and his fitting up an 
apartment with electrical and mechanical contrivances for the purpose of 
producing extraordinary effects on Johnstone’s guests. You were invited, 
for example, to dine with the pair, entered the dining-room with other 
gentlemen in true British fashion, and there found only a table, with 
nothing on it except the cloth, knives and forks, and a “bill of lading.” 
No servants were in the room, and there was no evidence of a repast. 
After everybody had been sufficiently surprised, Mr. Sothern would 
blandly inquire “ what sort of soup will you have?” Every guest was 
at liberty to mention his preference, which being done, the door was 
soon after opened and in marched the servant with the article ordered. 
The same system was observed all through the different courses. Every 
kind of food apparently was in the kitchen ready cooked that could be 
gotten up by mortal man, and everything was in the cellar that could be 
drunk, from Hungarian Burgundy to Bourbon “straight.” After dinner 
cigars were handed round, and upon the guest expressing a wish to have 
a light, a blue flame would burst from the centre of the table. These 
curious effects were accomplished by means of electrical devices operated 
under the table by Colonel Johnstone’s feet, which established telegraphic 
communication with the cook down stairs, who had been previously 
supplied with every variety of canned soups, meats, and vegetables that 
the market afforded, and which required but a moment’s preparation in 
order to supply the wants of the respective guests. 

Walking down Regent Street with me one day, he said: “ You go 
ahead a couple of blocks, Fiske, and I’ll go back, but we will both take 
the Atlas omnibus.” I followed his instructions, and entering the omnibus 
found Sothern sitting in the diagonally opposite corner. I naturally 
looked at him with some curiosity to know why he had sent me two 
blocks ahead. Perceiving this, he assumed a very fierce and belligerent 
expression, and exclaimed : “‘ Are you staring at me, sir?” The omnibus 
was filled with several elderly ladies, two quiet gentlemen who looked 
like clergymen, and a farmer from the country. I took the cue at once, 
and replied : “‘ No ; if I wanted to stare at anybody, I would stare at a 
better-looking man than yourself.” At this, Sothern’s indignation appa- 
rently became uncontrollable, and it required all of the force of the 
clergymen, seconded by the farmer, to keep him in his seat, and prevent 
him from throwing himself upon me. Finally he insisted upon stopping 
the “ bus,” and invited me to step outside, and either apologise then and 
there for the insult, or fight him on the spot. I pretended to prefer to 
do the latter; but said I would remain in the omnibus, whereupon 
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Sothern took off his overcoat, and handed it to the nearest old maid to 
hold for him while he chastised me for my impertinence. In the course 
of the desultory remarks in which we indulged during this mélée, he 
chanced to observe that he would allow nobody except his friend John 
Robinson, of Philadelphia, to speak to him in that way and live ; where- 
upon I immediately informed him that my name was Robinson, surnamed 
John, and that I had just arrived from America, but that I hadn’t the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, nor did I particularly desire it. In an 
instant Sothern’s manner completely changed, and, climbing over the old 
maids, the clergymen and the farmer, to my corner of the stage, he 
endeavoured to embrace me like a long-lost friend. He avowed that he 
never had been more delighted in his life; stopped the omnibus, and 
proposed that we should get out together, which we thereupon proceeded 
to do. The comedy we had enacted, and the astonishment depieted on 
the faces of the inmates of the coach, exceeded anything I ever saw on 
the stage, and afforded food for laughter for many days. 

One night, after twelve o’clock, Toole and Sothern took possession of 
the porter’s room at the Tavistock Hotel in Covent Garden, and sent the 
porter to the top of the house to find Billy Florence, who was supposed 
to be a guest there. Meanwhile the pair undertook to attend personally 
to the wants of the strangers who were stopping at the hotel, and came 
to the wicket to demand admittance. It must be understood that the 
wicket was only large enough to expose a single face. The first to 
present himself was a clergyman, who was very gravely informed by 
Toole that his “attentions to the chambermaid had been discovered, 
and that he would find his trunk in the morning at Covent Garden 
Market opposite ; that this was a respectable house, and he didn’t wish 
anything more to do with such a man.” While the clergyman in his 
indignation was absent in Bow Street to hunt up a police officer and 
make his troubles known, the proprietor of the hotel appeared and was 
promptly notified by Sothern, who now appeared at the wicket, that they 
had “already missed enough spoons during his visit, and that his valise 
would be thrown down to him in a few minutes from the top story, and 
if he wished to avoid Newgate he had better reform his practices or try 
them upon some other hotel.” This joke would have had rather a 
serious termination if the proprietor had not entered by a side door and 
discovered Toole and Sothern at their pranks from the rear; but as 
soon as he found out who they were he was so overjoyed at the 
presence of two such worthies in his house, and the oddity of the 
jokes they had played, that he ordered one of the best of hot suppers, 
sent for Billy Florence, and kept things going in a lively way until 
‘morning. 

Perhaps one of the densest crowds that London ever knew, assembled 
+o witness the entry of the Prince of Wales with the Princess Alexandra, 
some years ago. The refined beauty and grace of the little Princess had 
been loudly proclaimed throughout the land, and curiosity to see the 
bride of the future King of England was up to fever heat. The line of 
route was not a long one, some of the streets being very narrow ; and it 
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was calculated at the time that over three millions of people, from 
various points of the compass, assisted at this welcoming spectacle. 

The procession having to promenade Fleet Street en route to Temple 
Bar(without passing through which ancient and vexatious portal no respect- 
able procession would be complete), the editor of “ Punch” issued invita- 
tions to a select coterie of artistic and literary friends to assemble at the 
‘Punch ” office, at ten o’clock in the morning, to partake of lunch and 
see the show from the windows.. As a sample of the stamp of men pre- 
sent, there were Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, John Leech, 
Tenniel, the entire “Punch” staff; Millais and Frith, the eminent 
painters ; Ruskin, Lord Lytton, Charles Dickens, Cruikshank, Tennyson 
—in fact, a more brilliant assembly of men of genius, perhaps, rarely met 
under one roof.. A magnificent entertainment was served; and if the 
good things that were said on that bright March morning had been care- 
fully noted down, they would have filled a number of the famous journal 
within whose walls the company met. 

* Among the persons expected was Sothern, the comedian, whose Lord 
Dundreary was at that moment making people laugh their heads off at 
the Haymarket Theatre. The procession was not to move until twelve 
o'clock, and Lord Dundreary did not leave home until about half-past 
ten. All was plain sailing as far as Fleet Street ; and, discharging his 
carriage at the corner of a street intersecting this thoroughfare, he reached 
Fleet Street, and by dint of hard squeezing and pushing, prevailing, and 
watching every movement of the gigantic crowd, he at last got opposite 
the “‘ Punch” office, and there he was compelled to halt. To cross the 
street was simply impossible. Deeply buried in the dense throng, he 
stood for quite an hour watching his friends at the windows. He could 
even hear, now and again, a peal of laughter and the ring of their merry 
‘ voices. “ By the gods,” mused the comedian, “ I’m missing an enormous 
treat! I must get across this street by hook or by crook—but how?” 

Happy thought! At that moment he saw a policeman. He worked 
his way towards him, and said : 

«“ Bobby, if you'll manage to take me across the street to the ‘ Punch’ 
office I'll give you a sovereign.” 

The. policeman simply smiled, and pointed to the impenetrable 
throng. 

“T know it will be tough work, and perhaps I may lose my coat and 
hat in the struggle,” pursued Sothern ; “but it’s most. important that I 
should be there with my friends.” 

“Tve no doubt of it, sir; but it’s.impossible. Why, you might 
as well ask me to take you through the walls of St. Paul’s there.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” urged Sothern, with irrepressible persistence. “You 
are a tall, strong man—I’m thin and wiry; if you'll open the way, I'll 
follow, and it’s to be done with little effort. Look here (whisper), get 
me over, and I'll give you a five-pound note !” 

. At this offer the policeman shut one eye, rubbed his ear, puckered 
his lips, elevated his nose, stood on tiptoe, and surveyed the scene before 
him. 
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“Brace yourself for a mighty effort,” said Sothern, encouragingly. 

He made an effort, but without success. The crowd instantly 
howled with one voice, “ Back, back, Bobby, back! Where are you 
shovin’ to?” 

At that moment Dickens and Brooks came to the window, each with 
a glass of champagne in his hand, looked out, surveyed the scene, and 
then retired, radiant with some observation made by the author of 
“ Pickwick.” This tableau was too much for Lord Dundreary—to miss 
all the brilliant talk of that morning—to miss being presented to some 
of the most gifted men on earth !—he would make one last effort. 
** Policeman,” whispered he, “have you got a pair of handcuffs? Tl 
strike you. Arrest me. Shout—‘ A pickpocket—I’ve got him!’ Drag 
me across—the crowd will take up the cry and make way—that’s the 
programme—here’s the money in advance!” The policeman was a 
huge, strapping member of the force. It was the work of an instant. 
Into his pocket went the note ; out came the handcuffs. Sothern made 
a plunge at the breast of the man, who literally hurled himself at the 
crowd, dragging his victim after him. Off went hats, down fell half-a- 
dozen people not physically gifted, and after three minutes’ hard fighting 
with the most savage opposition, the twain landed on the steps of 
the “ Punch” office. ° 

To say that there was a yell of execration at the policeman for his 
vigorous coup de main would faintly describe the how] that went up from 
the crowd. It reminded one of that volume of sound heard on a Derby 
day, when the favourite shoots past the winning-post. “Punch” was 
the word in more senses than the journal implied. There were punched 
heads, punched hats, to say nothing of ribs and noses, and Sothern and 
the bold blue “ Bobby ” sought rapid refuge within the hospitable portals 
of the Fleet Street humorist. 

Happily at that moment a loud voice shouted, “‘The Prince is coming 
—order !” and the excitement lulled. The comedian made his way up 
to his friends, related the incident, and quaffed a glass of champagne, 
which was held to his lips by Mark Lemon. While this was going on, 
Cruikshank, always ready for a joke, wheedled the policeman out of a 
back-door into a side-street, with strict injunctions not to return until 
after the procession had passed ; and Sothern saw the show, made some 
charming new acquaintances, partook of his lunch, and uttered his 
cry of welcome to the pretty Princess—firmly bound in strong iron 
bracelets, 

Millais chaffingly suggested a grand historical picture for the Academy 
— Lord Dundreary in Fetters at the Great Welcoming of the Beautiful 
Bride.” Shirley Brooks insisted that a French dramatist would have got 
a Palais Royal farce out of the incident, and Sothern consoled himself 
with the reflection that he was the only person of the millions present 
who witnessed the pageant in handcuffs. 

[I am indebted to the “ New York Mirror,” for this capital compila- 
tion of some of the good stories and practical jokes in which Edward 
Sothern played a part in England and America.—C. S,] 
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FIRES IN THEATRES. 


og a paper read before the Insurance Institute, Manchester, by Henry 
Warden, November, 1880, the following interesting statistics are 
given : 

There is not, probably, a better known risk, not only amongst the 
insurance profession but the general public also, than the theatre. 

It is the most ancient special risk in the world, and has varied in little 
degree during 1800 years, for between the years 21 and 64 the Circus 
Maximus in Rome was destroyed by fire three times, and the Theatre 
Pompeius the same number of times between the years 22 and 249 of the 
Christian Era. 

* * * * ~ * 


From statistics given by Herr Félsch (Hamburg, 1878) there should 
be little difficulty in recognising the fact that each theatre, according to 
the best authority, is doomed, and it is a question of time, within the space 
of a few years, when a fire shall destroy it. 

*« * * * om * 


Herr Félsch’s list comprises more than 500 theatres destroyed or much 
damaged by fire. 


* * * * * * 


The following statistics of theatre fires have been worked out by 
Herr Félsch from a list of fires in different countries, including Great 
Britain : ‘ 

5 Theatres burnt before the opening. 
70 Inthe first 5 years after opening. 
38 Within 6 to 10 years of opening. 
45 20 
27 
12 
20 
17 
7 
8 
3 


250 


Giving an average of about 22% years of existence to each one. 


” ” 


List oF THEATRES BuRNT AT VaRrous PERIoDs, 


426 since 1761 322 since 1831 
385 ,, 1801 254 =, 1851 


List oF THEATRES BuRNT IN PeERiops OF TEN YEARS sINCE 1761. 


8 Theatres burnt between the years 1761 and 1770 
9 1771 1780 
1781 1790 
1791 1800 
1801 1810 
1811 1820 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 Oct. 1877. 
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List GIVING THE Proportion or 516 Fires FanLina uron DirrereNt CouNtTRIES. 


United States - 4s 
Great Britain . 
France ° 
Germany . 

Italy . . 

Austria and Hungary 
Russia ° ° 
Spain and Portugal 

Various (in other European lands) 
Various (not in other European lands) 


49 


Saas &. & 
A. 2 aoe Se 2 
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516 
List oF somME CitizEs AND Lara@e TOWNS IN WHICH FirEs HAVE OCCURRED. 


Berlin . - from 1817 to 1875 . 
Bordeaux . . 1716 ,, 1855 . 
Boston . é 1798 ,, 1873 
Chicago . . 1877 
Cincinnati ; 1876 
Edinburgh. 1879 
Glasgow . 1870 
London . 1873 
Madrid . a 1876 
Manchester 1844 
New York 1873 
Paris 5 1871 
St. Petersburg . 1859 
Philadelphia . 1874 
San Francisco . 1872 
Venice . « 1836 
Vienna . i 1868 
Washington . mes 


Herr Félsch then takes an extract from his list, and we find in regard 
to 396 fires that in the four quarters of certain years, viz. : 


7 theatres burnt. 
7 


11 
12 
9 
6 
11 
31 


es 6 ¢€¢ Cs FS 6’¢4 4.2 4 €-4-3 2 


Between January and March 136 fires occurred. 
A » June 100 7 
» September 70 » 
» December 90 - 


Farther, that of 389 fires, 
56, ore per cent. occurred in the day time. 
16 yy occurred within one hour of opening. 
Bs 2 occurred during the performance. 
» 28 occurred within two hours of closing. 
occurred during the night. 








A COMICAL DUEL. 


r the year 1820 there was pitched within two miles of Brighton a square 

tent, upon the exterior of which was placed in gigantic characters 
*‘Langdon’s Al Theatre. Guaranteed to hold over.a thousand people.’ 
Now, Mr. Langdon (known as “Chummie”) was not only the proprietor 
of this “ move-on” theatre, but he was also the writer of nearly all the 
plays performed there, almost all of which were “specially adapted” to 
suit what scenery—very little—was at his disposal. But at last Langdon 
hit upon a plot, a perfectly wonderful one, and which contained all sorts of 
utterly impossible situations. However, he determined that the play should 
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be performed; but he wanted a first-class man for the leading character, 
and as he could not get one in his neighbourhood, he advertised in a 
London paper. In answer to the advertisement he received two replies— 
one from an actor named Mann, and the other from an actor named Fleet. 
Now Mr. Langdon was by no means gifted with that which is very desirable 
for a manager to have—viz.,a good memory—and the consequence was 
that first of all he wrote to Mann; and a few hours after, forgetting he had 
80 written, he wrote to Fleet, the instructions to both being to come down 
at once, as he would engage them at the salaries they asked. Well, Mann 
arrived some: hours before Fleet, and was taken on, and he thereupon 
entered upon his duties. When Fleet arrived, he was informed that ao 
gentleman had been engaged, and, instead of obtaining an explanation 
from Mr. Langdon, he walked straight to Mann. “ How is this, sir?” he 
said, “I am made a perfect fool.” “Sorry for you, I’m sure,” replied 
Mann; “but I cannot help you.” “You are a scoundrel!” replied Fleet, 
‘to take the place I should be in. I am a determined man, sir, and I here- 
with give you a challenge; I will not return to London without some 
satisfaction!” ‘ But, my dear sir,” said Mann, “I am a married man, with 
several children, and how can I accept suchachallenge? Perhaps you are 
single?” “Yes,” said Fleet, “I am; but that matters not to you. 
To-morrow morning you will be waited upon, sir.” “Oh, all right,” 
returned Mann. “ Now, Miss Jones, just proceed with your part.” Fleet 
bounced out of the theatre, and in the morning Mann was waited upon, 
first by one of Mr. Langdon’s men, who presented his master’s compliments 
and he hoped Mr. Mann would go to dinner with him, so as to talk matters 
over quietly. Mann accepted the invitation, and had just let his visitor out 
when a gentleman presented himself and delivered the promised challengo 
from Fleet. “ All right,” said Mann, and shut the door. Then he sat 
down, and in a very calm and collected manner wrote as follows : 


TO MR, FLEET. 


I am honoured this day, sir, with challenges two— 
The first is from Langdon, the second from you. 

As the one is to fight, and the other to dine, 

I accept his engagement, and yours must decline. 
Now, in giving this pref’rence, I trust you'll admit 

I have acted with prudence, and done what was fit, 
Since, encountering him, and my weapon a knife, 
There is some little chance of preserving my life ; 
Whilst a bullet from you, sir, might take it away— 
And the maxim, you know, is to live while you may. 
If, however, you still should suppose I illtreat you, 
By sternly rejecting the challenge to meet you, 

Bear with me a moment, and I will adduce 

Three powerful reasons, by way of excuse. 

In the first place, unless I am grossly deceived, 

I myself am, in conscience, the party aggrieved, 
And, therefore, good sir, if a challenge must be, 
Pray wait till that challenge be tender’d by me. 
Again, sir, I think it by far the more sinful 

To stand and be shot than to sit for a skinfal. 

From whence you'll conclude (as I'd have you, indeed), 
That fighting composes no part of my creed, 

And my courage (which though, it was never disputed, 
Is not, I imagine, well—too deeply rooted) 

Would prefer that its fruit, whate’er it may yield, 
Should appear at “ the table,” and not in “the field.” 
And, lastly, my life, be it never forgot, 

Possesses a value which yonrs, sir, does not ; 
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So I mean to preserve it as long as I can, . 

Being justly entitled ‘‘a family man,” 

With t or four children (I scarce know how many), 
Whilst you, sir, have not, or ought not, to have any. 

Besides that, the contest would be too unequal, 

I doubt not, will plainly appear by the sequel, 

For e’en, you must admit, it would not be quite meet 

That one small “ Mann-o’-war” should engage a whole Fleet. 


Fleet, who had clearly no sense of humour, was so thoroughly disgusted 
by these lines, that he made no renewal of the challenge; he simply wrote 
to Mann that he was an “un-Mannly wretch,” and returned to London. 








Our Plap-Box. 


* DIVORCE.” 


A Three Act Farcical Comedy, adapted from the French by Rozrrr Reece. 
First performed, Vaudeville Theatre, Saturday, January 29th, 1881. 


Mr. Popplejohn .. Mr. Jonw Macieay. Tap .. FS -. Ma. W. Harcreavezs. 

Samuel Buckham.. Mar. THomas TaHorns. * Mrs. Popplejohn .. Miss Kate Bisnop. 

Justinian Cato Lue. J. C. Gaamaue Alma Day .. -- Mrss Marre Inurnortor. 
a .C. " 


Buckham .. | Charlotte .. -- Muss Cicgty Ricuar ps. 
Strutt -» ee Mr. W. Lustocg. { Bunch -- «. Miss Lypra Cowgit. 

“DIVORCE” is a clever escape out of a difficulty 

by Mr. Robert Reece. The difficulty is the attempt 

to reconcile an English audience to a subject in 

which it is not particularly concerned, and to the 

deliberate substitution of ingenuity of arrange- 

ment for sympathy of story. It is just one of 

those plays of shady character and broken-down 

reputation, of carelessness, frivolity, and folly, 

on which certain authors would hang the rags 

of their pruriency and bad taste. A complicated 

scheme of polygamous husbands and tempted 

wives, of domestic unfaithfulness andill-concealed 

deceit, is a precious field for those charmingly 

innocent creatures who wield seductive pens, 

AN OLD FRIEND. plunge them into an inkstand of poison, and who 

attempt to wriggle out of their misdemeanour by saying : “‘ My dear fellow 

I don’t mean what you mean! Such anidea never entered my head.” The 

pronounced innocence of the mock virtuous is delicious to contemplate, 

and in the grand history of humbug a chapter ought to be devoted to the 

plays written to titillate,and the audiences pretending not to catch the 

meaning, but laughing behind their fans. Mr. Reece has, however, too 

much self-respect to gain temporary success by such unworthy motives. 

He cast aside the opportunity that others less scrupulous would have 

seized, and the consequence is that his play is merely an ingenious and 

complicated farce, which is found to be too long and exhausting for the 

temperament of the audience. A play in which no one can find sympathy 

with story or characterisation is necessarily a heavy tax on the attention, 

and all who sit it out find inevitably that weariness succeeds mirth, and 
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that there is a reaction of depression. To watch such a play is no more a 
mental stimulant than to stand over two players engaged at chess or 
draughts. The characters, like the pieces, are moved in and out, round and 
about ; there are dangers, complications and difficulties, raised at hazard 
but easy of solution. It is all very clever but scarcely amusing, and after 
a time we turn away with a sigh and look out of the window. So it is 
with a three-act farce, absurd and ludicrous no doubt, but which 
exhausts itself with its own effort, and is buoyed up at dull and doubtful 
moments by practical pantomime. Even a tedious old fool like Polonius 
succeeds in boring us before he is killed like a rat behind the arras, and 
though it is a funny idea that gives us a Samuel Buckham who sets 
society by the ears in his effort to further the interest of his son 
who is a briefless barrister, the time comes when we have decidedly 
had enough of him. Not that the acting is at fault. Mr. Thorne, 
admirably made up, indefatigable and energetic, gives us a true bit of 
senile character, and shows another instance of his steady advance and 
persistency as an actor. He trundles the farce along as an experienced 
boy does a hoop, and never lets it drop. It is exhaustion alone that 
conquers. Nicely contrasted, too, are the comical sulkiness of a com- 
promised husband by Mr. Maclean, the clever freshness of Mr. J. G. 
Grahame, a briefless barrister; the capital bits of comic character by Mr. W. 
Lestocq and Mr. W. Hargreaves, and the opposite styles of Miss Bishop 
and Miss Illington. All these are good, if conventional. But from Miss 
Lydia Cowell came five all too short minutes of genuine art and original 
character. This clever young lady is supposed to represent a cockney 
flower-girl, with her conversation charged with slang, her dialect reeking 
of the London alley, her dress a miracle of reproduction, and her honest 
and ignorant little heart in the right place. It was that bit of heart- 
feeling that touched the audience, it was the one trickle of pure water in a 
desert of dust, it was that instant of nature that, compared so suddenly 
and strangely with much that was artificial and false, made so strong 
an impression. There was a certain sympathy in the part, and much skill 
in the acting. This one fact makes one regret that even for a moment 
Mr. Thorne or Mr. James should move away from the plays of homely, 
tender, and'domestic feeling, of humour and nature, of fun and character, 
that have made their theatre the house of the lower middle classes and the 
delight of the tradesman’s family. The Vaudeville I always look upon as 
the theatre of the little back parlour, the rendezvous of those who, engaged 
in trade, like to see the people of their own world ridiculed and praised. 
Vulgar old buttermen with good hearts, realistic servant wenches, struggles 
of class, and an element pure as the air and Dickensy. These are things 
wanted at the , Vaudeville, and will, I feel assured, pay better than any 
competition with the purveyors of clever plays of double meaning. As 
long as Mr.*H. J. Byron writes plays for the Vaudeville, audiences are 
bound to listen,’for he understands their constitution as well as any 
doctor. I look therefore for two things: the reappearance of David James 
and the return of Henry J. Byron. Thus refitted and remanned, the brave 
little ship will¥sail with the breeze once more.—C. S. 
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“THE COLONEL.” 


A Three-Act Comedy (founded on “‘ Le Mari 4 la Campagne”), written by F. C. Burwawn. 
First produced, Prince of Wales Theatre, Wednesday, February 2nd, 1881. 
Colonel Wootweell W. Mullins .. e -- Ma. Rowrry. 
Wood, U.8. Covalny } Mn. Cogmian. Parkes .. .. .. Mx. Cuarzzs Cxcrt. 
i “a W. Hezpzer. Romelli .. -™ -- Mr. Grey. 
Lambert Streyke .. Mx. Jas. Ferwanpzz. Lady Tompkios - Mars. Lerten Muprpay. 
Basil Giorgione Mr. Row.ayp Olive .. ow 


. - Miss Myra Hotme. 
Bucxsrons. Nellie Miss C. Granamn. 


Edward Langton . Me. Enrc Bayrry. Mrs. Blyth <> <) Muxss Auy Rosgtxz. 
Goodall a © eo + Mrss Hovsroy. 


THE world moves imaalh in a ad I can remember well when the 
reaction was started against the vulgarities of decorative art, the 
atrocious wall-papers, the detestable gold chairs and Philistine furniture, 
the tyranny of the unfeeling, ignorant, and brutish house-decorator with 
his vile colours and viler taste. I can recall the pleasure of investing in 


Sti el 


—-_ — 


MRS. LEIGH MURRAY MR. J. FERNANDEZ 
AS THE ASTHETIC MOTHER-IN-LAW. AS THE ASTHETIC PROFESSOR. 
“THE COLONEL.” ““THE COLONEL.” 


a William Morris daisy paper and nailing up the first blue plate on the 
walls. Now all this is over and done with, and we are taught to ridicule 
our encouragement of the beautiful, and to run back to the vileness of 
bizarre colour and the unmeaning abomination of roses plastered over 
the walls and carpets. I agree with Mr. George Augustus Sala, that those 
who chaff sstheticism undertake a grave responsibility, and such as can 
see no other alternative for checking affectation than upsetting the 
good work of fifteen years are marsh lights and false guides. But it 
was decreed that estheticism, as it is called, should be chaffed by 
the irreverent. This is an age of irreverence. There is little faith in 
God or man. Our youths are worn out and dissipated before they have 
arrived at years of discretion. It is a tired, tedious, unmanly, broken- 
backed age. Enthusiasm is considered “bad form”; no one dares to 
applaud at the theatres, and anyone who writes with spirit and has 
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some glow in his nature is said to “gush.” There is no help for"it, we 
must put up with these things. And so the feeble reactionists against 
all that is coarse and unenlightened must stand the fire of ‘chaff and 
scorn of satire. Mr. Burnand’s play, cleverly done and wittily written, 
is one of the earliest and most successful of the counterblasts. It is 
not the first or the last of a series. The ridicule was begun in “‘ Where’s 
_ the Cat?” and will be continued in the forthcoming Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera. I do not say that the punishment is undeserved. The disciples are 
in advance of the apostles, and society is harassed by idiots who have 
exaggerated and confounded a noble creed. Invertebrate boys and 
green girls have misapplied a healthy text, and the consequence is that 
“gsthetics” (Greek, aisthetikos—perceptible to the senses) or the success 
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“THE COLONEL.” ACT I. 
THE COLONEL AND THE ASSTHETIC LADY (MR. COGHLAN AND MISS MYRA HOLME). 


of the beautiful in art has to. be crushed by the sledge-hammer of 
contemptuous satire. Taking for his text wstheticism as a.baneful and 
baleful thing utterly to be detested, Mr. Burnand shows how by its 
influence and practice men become unfaithful to their wives, its professors 
are gluttons and winebibbers, selfish rascals and. intolerable impostors, 
and that society will not be satisfied until the love of the beautiful 
or aim at the ideal is supported by the culture of the coarse. Perhaps 
it is like breaking a butterfly on a wheel to be serious with such a 
subject, but for my own part I would rather endure the crudities and 
childishness of all the}Maulbys and Postlethwaites in existence than I 
would have society reconverted to the tastelessness of fifteen years ago. 
Mr. Burnand uses a smart rod, but he has not pickled it. It makes society 
smart, but there is no sting in the twigs. There may be many like myself 
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who sympathise far more with a woman as earnest as the red-haired Olive 
than with her selfish, contemptible, lying husband, Richard Forrester, and 
who pity her sincerely when she is compelled to give up her faith in what 
she considers the true and the beautiful for a life with a selfish scoundrel. 
The moral of the play is not to my taste; but it is popular, and that covers 





MISS AMY ROSELLE MISS C. GRAHAME 
AS THE PHILISTINE WIDOW. AS THE ASTHETIC GIRL, 
‘‘ THE COLONEL,” ** THE COLONEL.” 


a multitude of sins. Players of experience like Mr. Coghlan, Mr. 
Fernandez, Miss Amy Roselle, and Mrs, Leigh Murray, are all in the 
cast, but few of them seem to me at home in the new play. They loyally 
support it, but they don’t act as if they liked what they are acting. A 
deliberate consciousness on the part of the majority of the performers 
cast for the wsthetic section destroys half the point of the satire. There 
are far too many who, in the words of Hamlet, ‘‘ will themselves laugh to 
set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too; though in the 
meantime some necessary question of the play be then to be considered : 
that’s villanous and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses 
it.” But the play is clever, and is a great success, there can be no doubt 
about that.—C. S. 


“MASKS AND FACES.” 


An Original Comedy, written by Cuarizs Rzapz and Tom Tartor. 
Revived at the Haymarket, Saturday, February 5th, 1881. 


Sir Charles Pomander Ma. H. B, Conway. Lysimachus . «+ Mrss Kats Gaarran. 
Ernest Vane ... «oe Mar. Dacrz. —— Burdock «+ Mz. Srzwart Dawson, 
James Quin ... «.. Mag. Texspauz. one ~~ oll . Ma. E. Suuppuzy. 
Colley Cibber Ma, Anruvur CacIL. -» Mr. Deaw. 

y + "°° Me. Bamcrorr. Fog Wo offington .. Mrs. Bancrorr, 
Triplet Mr. Bancrorr. 1 Vane ... .. Mrss Manion Tzrey. 

DATS ave *? Mr, Anruur Oxcrt. Kitty Clive ... ... Miss Wapz. 
Mr. Snarl ove «. Mr, Kemsuz. Mrs. Triplet ... -. Mus. Canninen, 
Mr. Soaper ...  .. Mas. C. Brooxrrexp. Roxalana ... ... Miss Mase. Grarray. 
“THE GOOD-NATURED MAN.” 
Three-Act Comedy, by Orrver Goipsmirz. 
Revived at the Gaiety, Wednesday Morning, February 2nd, 1831. 
Mr. Penayaeet ~» Ma. J. H. Barwzs. Timothy Twitch ... Mz. E..F. Epear. 
—- we Maz, Liowst Brovex. Flanigan ... ... Mr, M. R. Seuran. 
=: = 4 i .. Ma, F. Evgri.t, an MS ows _ ee. 
rs William oney- Miss oo Iss TTON. 
ppl Mrz. Cirrrorp Coorer. Olivia... .... Miss Hatew Cresswtu. 

a 3 se Mrz. J. Y. SrerHeys. Mrs. Croaker «.» Mas. H. Lerten. 
Jarvis we «ose = Ma. J. Votuare. Garnet «. Miss Mania Happiss. 
Butler oe oo Ma. Bunon. 


Amoyest the most important revivals of the month have been those of 
“ Masks and Faces” and “ The Good-natured Man”—hboth brilliant suc 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, III. N 
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cesses, and hailed with delight by the intellectual playgoer. Who does not . 
know the Peg Woffington of Mrs. Bancroft, that sparkling mixture of 
alternate laughter and tears? Who will not recall im after years that 








‘*MASKS AND FACES.” ACT Il, THE WIFE OF ERNEST VANE. 
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“*MASKS AND FACES.” ACT Ill, PEG WOFFINGTON IN TRIPLET’S GARRET. 





scene in the garret, where Peg feeds the starving family and dances to 
chase away her own sorrows, and what obdurate heart has not softened, 
when Triplet, so pathetically played by Mr. Bancroft, keeps down the 
rising tears of the poor proud man, and in his first paroxysm of hunger 
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conceals some biscuits, remembering his starving family? "When it is seen 
that Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Brookfield, Miss Marion Terry, 
and Mr. Arthur Cecil are all in the cast, there is no need to say that the 
play is well acted; and Mr. Lewis Wingfield by his beautiful dresses has 
given the old play a new gloss and renewed activity. 

Miss Litton continues with great success her revival of old plays that 
are the delight of the lovers of good acting, and herself takes another 
“‘new departure” in the character of Miss Richland, which she plays in 
the fine spirit of comedy. As for the Croaker of Mr. Lionel Brough and 
the Lofty of Mr. F. Everill, I do not myself believe that the old school ever 
gave playgoers anything better or a treat more pronounced. It does one 
good to hear the audience laughing at Mr. Brough’s Croaker, which is true 
from start to finish, and never once marred by the slightest over-buoyancy 
or exaggeration. Playgoers are getiing spoiled when they have such plays 
prepared for them every afternoon.—C. S. 


“THE WORKMAN.” 


An Original Drama in Five Acts, by Frawx Harvey. 
First produced at the Theatre Royal, Sunderland, May 10th, 1880. 


Bir Henry Chesterton Mr, J. Canrzr-Epwarps. Melton . Ma. A. Lincnam. 

John ‘Tressider . Ma. Feaanx Harvey. Deborah Barton Miss CmaR.orre SAuspEns. 
Phil Tressider. -. Me. T. B. Aprizsy. Bessie ... -» Miss Axywiz BaLpwin. 
Gilbert Craven ... Mr. Davip Gaunt. Miriam .. .- Miss Lizzrz Batpwis. 

Dr. Grayson -. Maz. H. Bewwer. Rachel Westwood — Eyzz Rosson. 

Peter Crank «we Mr. H, Anpetws, Mary +» Miss Ina Courtwzr. 
David Jackson ... Mx. 8. Muxzay. Milly .. .. Miss P. Howrsr. 


Tue success that this piece has recently met with in the provinces, more 
particularly during its production at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, last 
month, warrants a brief review of the work. The cast of the drama must 
also be recorded. It is precisely the same now as when originally played by 
the Beatrice Company, with the exception that the part of Bessie, first taken 
by Miss Annie Baldwin, is now impersonated by Miss Emmeline Falconer. 

The plot of the piece is founded upon material of a broad and popular, 
if somewhat sensational type, and affords scope for much good acting. At 
the opening, it is the wedding-day of John Tressider, the workman who is 
-about to be married to Bessie, the elder of Mrs. Barton’s two daughters, who 
makes her future husband promise that no matter what he may hear 
concerning her when she was absent with her sister Miriam from the 
village for two years, he will never believe anything wrong of, and will 
Maintain implicit faith in, her. The wedding-party then depart for 
the church, and whilst they are away Rachel Westwood, the evil 
genius of the piece, arrives. She is tired of the fast life she has been 
leading in London, and thinks that she will marry John Tressider, 
an old sweetheart of hers, and settle down to a quiet life. To her astonish- 
ment, she learns that he is already married, and vows vengeance on his 
wife, which she commences to execute in the next act by coming to the 
happy home of John Tressider, whom, after bantering for some time, she 
finally tells that his wife visits a house in Richmond every week where 
there is a child who calls her mother. This arouses John’s passion, 
and to force her secret from her he would strike his wife, and is in 
the act of so doing when her mother enters. Through the third 
act the misunderstanding deepens, and in the fourth we are introduced 
to the ruined home of the workman. John, having lost faith in his 
wife, has lost heart in his work, and he and his family are reduced to 
beggary. Their only child dies, andin her agony the poor mother, taunted 
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by Rachel Westwood, flies at her, casts her upon the floor, and then tells 
how Rachel had led Miriam into every haunt of crime, until finally eluding 
the sisterly watchfulness of Bessie she had fallen, and her shame had been 
borne by one who was perfectly guiltless, so that Miriam’s husband, Sir 
Henry Chesterton, should remain in ignorance of his wife’s sin. In the 
last act, we find Bessie slowly recovering from a severe illness, and a 
messenger enters to tell her that she has news of John, who has been in 
Australia. The messenger is soon followed by John himself, and amidst a 
happy reconciliation the curtain falls, not, however, until the beauty of the 
last scene is, to my mind, somewhat marred by the appearance of Rachel, 
who is now married toa tailor. She, and the very people whom she had 
ruined by her lying tongue, whose home she had destroyed, and whose 
child she had helped to kill, cross words and joke with one another— 
surely a gross mistake, 

The play is strong in tone and action, and its popularity is fully 
assured. When I saw it, an immense audience enthusiastically applauded 
it, and the principal performers were called before the curtain after each 
act. The author impersonates the hero, and a better exponent of the 
generous, loving, tender-hearted workman could not be found. In the 
different phases of her part of the much-suffering wife, Miss Emmeline 
Falconer had a difficult, but withal grateful, task, of which she acquitted 
herself with much satisfaction. Mr. James Carter-Edwards showed himself 
to be the polished actor he always is as Sir Henry Chesterton, and Miss 
Lizzie Baldwin was a graceful and finished exponent of Miriam. The 
gloom of the piece is lightened by a comedy-vein, which serves to intro- 
duce some capital character-acting by Mr. T. B. Appleby, as Phil 
. Tressider, the drunken father—AvstiIn BRERETON. 
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Our Omnibus-BHox. 





3) known auction rooms, I discovered that two very ordinary- 

If} looking scrap-books were put up for sale, and they were said 

to contain some autographs of interest. There was no time 

to see what they were or to examine them closely, for the 

manuscript letters, if indeed they existed, were mixed up 

with some worthless cuttings from the illustrated news- 

papers. The books were eventually knocked down to me for a few 

shillings; but judge of my surprise when secreted among the 

leaves of the chief scrap-book I found the following original 
documents. 


Py ROPPING in by accident the other day at some well- 





No. L 
“Temple Exchange Coffee House, near Temple Bar, Lond. 
“ Augst. 17th, 1758. 
“Dezaz Ma. Jonnson,—I am griev’d to tell you that I am sorely in need 
of assistance. I empt’ed my purse last night to help a poor deserving 
woman who was far advanc’d in pregnancy (notwithstanding your advice 
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I could not refrain from so acting). Asa natural corollary I find myself 
without the means of settling my reck’ning here. But on applying to you, 
honour’d friend, I know I shall not appeal in vain: your heart under that 
rugged exterior is as tender as you have often call’d mine. I know that 
you will come to my succour remembering that ‘he who giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.’ 

“T have in manuscript a work almost completed, on which perhaps I 
may be able to get money advanc’d. In default of a better title I intend 
calling it ‘The Citizen of the World.’—From your ever affectionate and 


obliged friend, “ OxiveR GoLpsMITH.” 
No. II. 
“Cock and Bottle, Brydges Street, Covt. Gdn. 
“Sept. 2, 1816. 


“ Dear Siz,—I cannot play to-night. Ever since that infernal spill out 
of the gig I have felt pains in my back and in the loins, and my temper is 
not improved by an encounter the other night with M——. 

‘So I shall not be able to play in the Duke of Milan—perhaps not all 
the week. Accept my excuses.—Thine as ever, “Epmonp Keay.” 


No. ITI. 
“ Sadler’s Wells, Dec. 20. 
“Thursday Morning. 


* Dear Mr. Riviere,—I am sorry I shall not be able to oblige you this 
year even by making an appearance for an hour. I am very ill—so ill 
indeed that I can scarcely hold the pen in my hand to write this to you. 
I am rheumatised, goutised, puffised, and generally done up. No more for 
poor Joey the larks and games—the sausages and baggy breeches—the little 
old woman and ‘ Hot Codlins.’ Eheu! My foot is swathed in bandages, 
my body is wrapped in flannel, and my head is bandaged in calico, Fam 
always in pain. 

“Dear friend, I am griev’d for your sake, I cannot play again. But I 
enclose the sum of three guineas towards your benefit. Come and see me 
and talk of old times when life was young and no one was happier than 
your old and true chum, “ JoserH GRIMALDI.” 

“ P.S.—Come on Christmas Eve if you can.” 


These were the three best amongst other documents of interest, and 
I need scarcely say that I do not regret my lucky bargain. 


The stage and Tue TnEaTRE have warm friends even at so remote a dis- 
tance as British Guiana, The last mail brings me a note from one high in 
office and of great influence, who says: “I regularly receive your serial 
Tue THEATRE, and admire it very much, as I think it is just the kind of 
record the English stage requires.” 


When Mr. Edwin Booth, to the regret of all English playgoers, ter- 
minates his most enjoyable engagement at the Princess’s Theatre, the 
novelty to be produced will not be any version of “ Les Etrangleurs de 
Paris,” or “ Diane,” but a new and original drama by Mr. Richard Lee, the 
clever author of “ Ordeal by Touch,” and many other successful plays. I 
believe the drama bristles with excitement, and is founded on incidents 
connected with the Franco-Prussian War. The construction of the play 
is highly praised, and I for one wish Mr. Lee good luck with his enterprise, 
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and hope that Mr. Walter Gooch and Mr. Harry Jackson have all the 


trump cards in their hands this time. 


Mr. Henry Neville, as everyone knows, goes to the Princess’s. The 
heroine is not yet decided upon, and I need not say that heroines are 
scarce. Miss Gerard is in great request. She is wanted at the Adelphi 
for Michel Strogoff, at the Princess’s for Mr. Richard Lee’s play, and at 
Drury Lane for Virginia, whilst all the time America is beckoning to her- 
to cross the Atlantic and try her fortune there. 





As it is impossible for Miss Gerard to be in more than one place at the 
same time, who is to play Virginia at Drury Lane when popular John 
McCullough revisits England and stars at the old legitimate theatre? I 
should say the choice would be between Eva Sothern and Alma Murray. 
Nature would pronounce perhaps for Eva Sothern and art for Alma 
Murray. The pretty débutante would be ideal, but probably nervous in so. 
huge a place. The daughter of Leigh Murray, with her voice and skill in 
recitation, looks to me like the Virginia of the stage. 





Mr. W. S. Gilbert has repurchased from the executors of the late 
Mr. E. A. Sothern the original three-act fairy farce called “ Foggerty’s 
Fairy,” which was written for that popular comedian. It is not at alk 
improbable that Mr. Charles Wyndham will secure the farce for England, 
if it is not snapped up beforehand by the indefatigable Mr. J. L. Toole. 
There are many candidates in the field. 


An engagement has been made at the Imperial Theatre with Miss 
Helen Barry, the popular actress who will star at Easter in “ Led Astray,” 
and the other plays with which her name is honourably connected. I 
should not be at all surprised to hear that Miss Barry had accepted a new 
play of exciting interest, based on a famous French original, by Mr. Alfred 
Thompson. Miss Helen Barry will be supported by Mr. Barnes and Miss 
M. Abington. 


Miss Ada Cavendish has been seriously ill in America, and compelled 
in consequence to postpone all her engagements. Already she is turning 
her eyes towards home, where she will be warmly welcomed by friends and ° 
public alike. 


After a journey of thousands of miles, and visiting the Cape, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, etc., Mr. Arthur Sketchley has arrived home safe and 
sound again. He has promised to tell some of his adventures and 
experiences in an early number of Tue TuEaTRE. 


Mr. Frederick’G. Stimson, whose portrait appeared in our last number, 
is sufficiently enterprising to take upon himself the responsibilities. of 
management. He commences a country tour in March with “ Light and 
Shade,” a clever comedy written by Mr. Frederick W. Broughton, produced 
some time ago by Miss Litton at the Imperial; “Glass Houses,” an entirely 
new play written especially for him by the author of “ Light and Shade;” 
and a version of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” by Messrs. Joseph Mackay 
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and Horace Lennard. Mr. Stimson has made engagements for most of 
the best provincial theatres, and should succeed. 


It is said that Mr. Pigott has called the serious attention of a West- 
End manager to the impropriety of the indiscriminate admission of young 
gentlemen behind the scenes. Filirtations behind the footlights with pretty 
ladies are no doubt pleasant enongh, but there are times and places for 
everything. Theatres conducted on such a principle must inevitably fail, 
for whenever such evil and vicious practices are encouraged they are 
avoided by respectable people of either sex. 


By general consent “ Nana” is accounted the most disagreeable of the 
many plays the Paris stage has recently produced. A sufferer from a 
terrible and repulsive disease is no fit character for the boards. Charles 
Dickens in “ Bleak House” could describe tenderly and sadly such a 
sufferer, but it has proved a foolish experiment for M. Zola to attempt to 
depict in a drama that which Dickens could effectively describe in a novel. 


The growth and development of Dramatic Amateur Societies in the 
country are remarkable. One rarely sees a newspaper even of a town 
indifferent in size and importance, that has not some advertisement or 
report of an Amateur Theatrical Entertainment. Bradford and Leeds are 
notable in this respect. The former boasts an association whose perform- 
ances have been attended with very appreciable financial results. Com- 
mencing with a “ make-up” stage in the small room of the Blind Asylum, 
for the benefit of which the Society gives annual entertainments, the 
Bradford Amateurs ambitiously took the more eligible hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and their last venture was the representation a few days Bgo of 
“New Men and Old Acres,” in the full glare and glory of the Theatre 
Royal, and report says a capital representation it was. Mrs. Passavant, 
Miss Charlotte Robinson, Mr. Frank Taylor, and Mr. Schutt, are really 
capital actors, and would run very closely many of our “ professional” 
ladies and gentlemen. 


In the second number of “ The Grosvenor Magazine” appears a short 
article arguing against the existence of what has been called “The 
Dramatic Ring,” and of a monopoly of management by a limited number 
of popular playwrights, to the utter exclusion of their more obscure brethren, 
The writer, as a very humble author indeed, cites the instance of his own 
short experience as evidence in support of his theory. Only professed 
grumblers ever believed in the existence of a Dramatic Ring, which is a 
logical absurdity, and contrary both to commercial enterprise and common- 
sense. 


A gentleman in heavy training for pantomime work observed the other 
day “it was somewhat anomalous that ‘ Billee Taylor’ should be a comic 
opera since it was the work of a ‘solemn ’un.’” 


One joke leads to another. .An Eton boy without a blush writes and 
tells me that he has been tosee “ The Cup ” at the Lyceum, and suggests a 
new translation of “ Veni, vidi, vici.” Act i, “I Camma saw!” Act ii., 
“ She conquered.” Did you ever hear anything so atrocious? 
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Mr. J. Morton Killick’s new play, “ Right,” was favourably received by 
the audience at St. George’s Hall, on February 10th. In “ Right,” Mr. 
Killick says: “ No pretension is made to novelty of incident. The author 
has used familiar materials, but has endeavoured to make them as interesting 
as possible.” We had, therefore, the pleasure of meeting again the virtuous 
hero who is misunderstood for a time by the lady of his choice; the 
ingenuous and high-spirited youth who is wrongly suspected of taking 
what does not belong to him, and who cannot clear himself because his 
lips are sealed by a promise to another; the lady (appearing in Act ii., in 
mourning and in tears) who really was married when everybody thought 
she wasn’t ; the imbecile but well-meaning young sprig of nobility with the 
eyeglass and the catchword; the first villain, who appears to have gone 
wrong in consequence of an unrequited attachment ; the second villain, who 
has a hold upon the first villain ; and other old acquaintances. 


Our old friends behave as might be expected of them under the 
circumstances. In the second act, especially, the first villain and the second 
villain take each other by the throat and struggle in the most commendable 
manner. They are in the house occupied by the hero and his mother. 
They ought not to be there. The first villain has come to steal a marriage 
certificate which has been conveniently left for him on a table. The second 
villain comes after the first. They quarrel. They go out struggling by the 
French window—that convenient French window—and one of them leaves 
his hat upon the floor. The hero, entering immediately afterwards, kicks 
the hat about the room before him with delightful unconsciousness. It 
would never do for him to see it. It would spoil the situation at the end of 
the act. In Act iii. both villains—one and two—are discomfited, and all 
ends happily. 


The hero of “ Right,” played by Mr. Killick himself, struck us, we 
must confess, as being somewhat of a prig. He talks of and to his mother 
too much after the fashion in which the virtuous young men in French 
plays and novels talk of and to their mothers, and he is altogether too 
exemplary a person to be interesting. The best acting of the evening was 
certainly that of Miss Pattie Bell, who showed decided intelligence in her 
performance of the heroine. We are inclined to protest against Mr. Walter 
Blount’s treatment of our old friend, the imbecile but well-meaning young 
nobleman, and we must be allowed to doubt whether “Lord Charles 
Delamere” would speak of his nearest relations as “my father, the 
marquis,” “my mother, the marchioness,” and “ my brother, the viscount.” 
As we have said before, the play was received with favour by the audience, 
author and actors being called before the curtain. 


A performance of “Time and the Hour,” was given on February 17th, 
at St. George’s Hall, by the Civil Service Rifle Volunteers, A.D.S. The 
principal parts were played by Mr. C. W. A. Trollope, Mr. W. W. Luff, 
Mr. E. R. Auld, Mr. E. Whiteman, Miss Zoe Bland, Miss Nellie Phillips, 
and Miss Emmie Woodyell. On the same evening a comedietta, by Lord 
Bary, called “ Love in a China Cupboard,” was acted for the first time. 


Any other capital than Paris would be sickening with a surfeit of 
dramatic novelties after the experience, of the last few weeks. No night 
that is not a first night counts for anything. The bill-stickers are starting 
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broughams and the critics Bath chairs. Only the managers, with the 
obligatory pessimism of their craft, shake solemn heads and protest: 
“Eight thousand francs a-night; but then look at the costumes and 
scenery!” In reality scenic finery has not been by any means a foremost 
feature in the new pieces. Nana’s Japanese drawing-room, the real brook 
and the audible nightingale, the green-room of the Variétés Theatre, and 
the rest, were announced, and here and there even described, as triumphs 
beyond which nor painter nor machinist could go. The Japanese set is really 
curious, and Chamont Park, painted by M. Feuillé on the spot as described 
by Zola, is a stage picture of singular beauty. But the uninteresting 
realism of the green-room was openly laughed at, and the fire at the 
Miiffat’s is the discreet and deliberate conflagration known to the play- 
goers of the last two decades. “The Princesse de Bagdad,” making her 
appearance at the Frangais, is of course lodged in the eminently respect- 
able splendours that eminently respectable establishment reserves for its 
influentially introduced guests; a white and gold saloon looking on to a 
withdrawing-room ; a red satin saloon looking on to a terrace; Moliére’s 
house holds little beyond in the way of interior. For the dresses, they are 
of course matchless, and Mdlle. Massin’s cream satin, Croizette’s black 
embroidered with pearls, Céline Montaland’s blue velvet with the gold 
pheasant’s feathers, have been sufficiently discussed wherever a fashion 
journal is taken in; just as the pieces that produced them (or whose 
production they helped—seeing the present importance of theatrical 
chiffons one hesitates betweerl the terms) are stories familiar to the 
majority of readers as “Box and Cox.” 


Out of the three dramatic sensations of the young year have come, at 
any rate, three remarkable actresses. One—I need not mention Croizétte 
—had already attained eminence, it is true; but her fire, her savagery as 
Lionette were veritable discoveries for the many who defined her only as 
the ideal “ Sphinx.” Unseemly in intention and suggestion, the gesture 
with which she bares neck and arms when surprised by her husband 
and the commissaire with Nourvady is the movement of a modern Medea, 
and the leonine leap at the man who would be her lover, and has struck 
her child, is a strong touch of nature that is supposed to make the whole 
half-world kin. 


Céline Montaland and Massin are revelations. For the last fifteen 
years the superb abundance of Mdlle. Montaland’s figure, the prettiness of 
Mdlle. Massin’s play and face have been themes familiar enough to most 
Boulevard chroniclers, but the distinct power and cultivated talents 
evinced by each in “ Jack” and “ Nana” respectively place them above 
mere prettiness for ever after—at a point when prettiness begins to wane. 
The feather-headed hetaira, Ida de Barency, floating between her passion 
for her paltry poet and natural love for her simple son, was a conception 
more difficult to embody than the coarser Nana—toned down and attenuated 
as that heroine is in the drama. Mdlle. Montaland’s triumph was rendering 
the poor butterfly-hearted woman pathetic; Mdlle. Massin’s in rendering 
Zola’s creation endurable. The pluck of a pretty woman in plastering her 
face with sham pustules (simulacra of perfectly scientific exactitude) 
astonishes and, I fear, delights the average Parisian mind as much as any 
sudden development of talent. 
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Offenbach was always hard on his librettists, having that dreadful thing 
in a composer—a little literary conceit himself. But no doubt he was 
useful in the case of the “ Contes d’Hoffmann,” as contributing a little 
Teutonic whimsicality to the somewhat cold old poem recast by MM. 
Barbier and Carré. In point of dramatic construction the play is probably 
unique. The prologue ends with the titular hero beginning to recount his 
adventures—which are the subsequent acts. The success of the music 
was more one of estime than most of the critics care to confess. It is 
cften Offenbach at his best, but the nebulous Teutonic subject damps the 
effect. Would it—will ii—find favour in English dress? If a previous 
knowledge of Hoffmann’s Tales be essential to due appreciation, I should 
say the British public would regard the “Contes” rather as‘ Contes & 
dormir debout.” 


“La Calza” would promise better. La Calza is a band of galants whose 
device is “Toutes les Femmes sont & Nous,” but for all that the plot is 
wholly unobjectionable; and then the action takes place in the classic land 
of operettas—Venice. Besides being graceful, and what is better, “ catch- 
ing,” the music is also remarkable, from the fact that its composer, 
M. Tellier, is a young millionaire, who paints and plays, and is the president 
of one of the chief dilettanti clubs in Paris—that of the Rue Volney. 
“Poor fellow, how should he have any talent?” said Gautier once of 
Manet; “he has got five thousand a-year.” M. Tellier is doing something 
to weaken the prejudice thus epigrammatically translated. 


To understand how thoroughly dramatic art is, as it were, the intellectual 
staff of life to educated Frenchmen, one need only present half-a-dozen 
letters of introduction in Paris in Carnival time. Nota theatre that has 
not its bureau de location besieged every day, its queue far stretching every 
night; not a salon where amateur or professional performances are not 
part of an evening’s entertainment—from the Elysée and Palais Bourbon, 
to the modest homes of clerks passing poor on four hundred a-year. If 
Coquelin Cadet could achieve ubiquity he would soon be Coquelin Croesus. 
The drawing-room popularity of the Boulogne baker’s son is due in a 
vast measure to his marvellous mastery of the monologue—a dramatic 
form he may be said to have almost introduced. 


Indeed he has just introduced it veritably, in a delightfully dainty little 
book, issued by Paul Ollendorf, and fancifully illustrated by T.uigi Loir. 
In “ Le Monologue Moderne ” Coquelin explains humorously how if Charles 
Cros was the mother of the modern monologue, he himself was at least the 
midwife. His rules for the new ars poetica are not precisely Horatian; but 
they are clear and graphic. “The greatest mistake is to attempt any 
classic execution of these works, which are essentially loose, putting their 
tongue out at all conventionailty. Emphasis is pernicious, italicising 
useless. You must throw your soliloquy at the audience, without manner- 
ism or preparation; with a simple faith in what you are saying that 
deceives the public, with the bewilderment of a man impressed by the 
extraordinary nature of his narration; sudden excitement succeeding 
matter-of-fact tone; sincere emotion warming the recital and giving it the 
appearance of perfect reason and truth. Deliver your impossibilities with 
a tone of conviction, and you will succeed.” 
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The precepts read like a description of the author’s own art—say, in 
the delivery of that side-splitting absurdity, the ‘‘ Hareng Saur,” or the 
bewildering “ Obsession.” The only living player who can equal Coquelin 
in these “one-character” comedies is Céline Chaumont; and I imagine 
Jennie Lee would equal the French actress in an anglicised “Toto chez 
Tata.” There are no less than seven volumes of such saynétes and 
soliloquies published by the theatrical firm Tresse, wherein adapters 
might almost dip hap-hazard, with the certainty of fishing up a pearl— 
or at least an oyster with a pearl in it. 


The French obituary notices of poor Sothern err in nearly every 
respect—save on the side of indulgence. One of the kindliest accounts 
defines him as an insignificant comedian, only famous: because of his 
wealth. It tells us that he occupied a floor at the “ Victoria” Hotel, for 
which he paid five hundred francs a-day; and that he took the Duke of 
Beaufort “and suite” all over the United States at his own expens3! The 
truth is the Parisians have never forgiven Sothern for his gigantic 
Dundreary posters, conspicuous throughout Paris during the Exhibition 
year. The enigmatic figure, counting its fingers, irritated their nerves 
beyond endurance. 


The trinity Dumas-Daudet-Zola take their different fortunes character- 
istically. Daudet writes the proof-sheets of his new novel in his retreat 
beyond the Observatoire, and makes no sign. Dumas writes caustic or lofty 
letters to his friends or the newspapers (it comes to the same thing—the 
friends have orders to publish), declaring that the position of the child in 
society is not understood, but that the public will come round to him. The 
interesting Magdalenes, who wear out the knocker of his sumptuous hotel 
in the Avenue de Villiers, assure him of the fact. Zola, in the midst of 
his bourgeois suburban comfort at Médan, has plunged into the thick of a 
new piece which he intends to achieve singly, having publicly announced 
that he will never collaborate with anybody. The play is taken from his 
novel “ La Curée,” and as incest gives the chief flavour to that remarkable 
work, the drama will probably be, as the author promises, a decided advance 
even on “ Nana.” 


The new pieces announced are the “Gamine de Paris,” a comedy- 
drama by Leterrier and Vanloo, wherein the first part is written for Jane 
Hading ; the “Nuit de St. Germain,” an operetta with Serpette’s music 
and (in part) Meilhac’s verse; the “Monde ov l’on s’ennuie,” by Pailleron, 
whose reading of the play in the Frangais green-room electrified the 
sociétaires. By-the-bye that sanie green-room is known as the fiery focus 
—foyer—of sharp criticism and wicked banter. Mdlle. Thénard is generally 
supposed to possess the bitterest tongue, though Mdlle. Baretta “runs 
her close.” ‘The foyer has been devoting itself for the last few weeks 
with “ chaff,” sung and said of the “ Princesse de Bagdad.” 


Here are a few autograph puns collected among French actresses 
of prominent position. They are published by the “ Journal des Actrices:” 
“ An actor must always rise if he works and studies—Lilly.” ‘“ Nothing’s 
better than a good bouillon—Duval.” ‘ When a politician has reached 
the summit, let him take care he doesn’t fall—Theo ” (de haut). “ Straight 
to the goal (but)—Chaumont (Buttes Chaumont).” “Vive M. de Foy! 
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(the matrimonial agent)—Samary.” ‘“ My political opinions are known: 
Vive Napoleon—Legrand.” “My feather is always foremost in the field 
of honour—Leblanc;” etc. Comic journalism has not lost by the stage’s 
gain, 


Mr. H. J. Byron’s celebrated play “Our Boys” has been successfully 
produced at the Manzoni Theatre at Milan as “I Nostri Bimbi.” Withoat 
wishing for one moment to depreciate the talent of one of our most 
humorous of dramatic authors, I cannot help expressing surprise at 
the enthusiastic reception of “Our Boys” in Italy, which some of the 
critics describe as a masterpiece. Apart from the difficulty of rendering 
comic dialogue full of our national colloquialisms into Italian, the main point 
of the play seems only applicable to a certain class of English people, who, 
having struggled all their lives behind a counter, ape, when they have 
made their fortune in the retail trade, the manners and customs of those 
above them in station. Foreignersare not like us in this respect. When, 
as small tradesmen, they accumulate a lot of money, they are not fond of 
flinging it away for show, and they are too proud ever to be ashamed of 
their own set. The play, however, was a revelation to the Italians, giving 
them new ideas, and showing them much of our middle-class life and senti- 
ments, and it seems to have been most ably translated, having met with an 
enthusiastic reception in Milan and in Rome. The actors, one and all, 
performed their parts most admirably. English plays, and especially Mr. 
Byron’s, are now in great demand in Italy. 


“Brave Hearts,” a domestic story, in two acts, by Arthur Matthison, pro- 
duced at the Criterion Theatre on the 24th January, has proved a welcome 
and pleasant addition to the entertainments there. The bright little play 
has certainly the advantage of a very suitable cast, and is very well acted. 
The story, as told by Mr. Matthison, has many and strong points of 
originality, although it is constructed upon lines which have been em- 
ployed before. The Marquis de Chateau Laroche provides Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree with a part in which the capabilities of this rising actor have good 
scope. The mild shabby old man who has fallen upon evil days, but who 
is still a gentleman, in spite of the “slings and arrows” of his hard for- 
tune, grasps and retains the sympathy of the audience. He and his 
daughter are happy for one day in their poverty and exile, for her lover 
and his father are coming to visit them, in order to arrange for her specdy 
marriage. Sorely are the resources and ingenuity of the old Marquis 
taxed to provide a modest entertainment; but all goes well until the ques- 
tion of a dowry comes to be debated; then, to his confusion, the Marquis 
learns that his poverty has been mistaken for penuriousness, and that he 
is accounted a miser! His protestations go for nothing with the well-to- 
do father of the lover, and the match is abruptly and peremptorily broken 
off. One woe, as usual, treads “ upon another’s heels,” until the old 
nobleman and his daughter are deprived of their home, and reduced to 
even deeper poverty. Each conceals from the other the means by which 
they earn a slender pittance, until a happy chance removes all their dis- 
tress, and happier days dawn upon them. The dénoument takes place at 
the house of a certain rich but vulgar widow, whose French, queerer than 
was ever taught at “ye schoole of Stratford-atte-Bowe,” is very diverting. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon has taken kindly to the eccentricities and oddities of 
the part, and hearty laughter accompanies all her utterances, especially 
when she wonders that her friend does not learn French, “for it’s quite 
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easy.” Mr. Blakely plays another amusing personage, who is a worthy 
pendant to the widow. Miss Mary Rorke is attractive as the gentle and 
devoted daughter of the Marquis, and Mr. Giddings is quaint as an im- 
possible but very droll footman. Each act of the piece goes well, and the 
pathos and fun relieve each other effectively. Mr. Matthison may score a 
success. 


Mr. Edward Compton commenced his provincial tour very successfully 
on the 7th of February at the Pavilion Theatre, Southport, where he 
appeared as Malvolio, acting also during the week Tony Lumpkin, Dr. 
Pangloss, Paul Pry, Touchstone, Bob Acres, Dr. Olipod, Mawworm, Sam 
Savory in “A Fish out of Water,” and Harry Vincent in “A Mutual 
Separation.” He is supported by a capital company, which includes Miss 
Virginia Bateman and Mr. F. W. Wyndham. 


Who would not be in Paris during the gay season that precedes the 
comparative solemnity of Lent? A friend of mine whose doctor has 
ordered him “ a week of absolute rest””—what good fellows those doctors 
are !—writes to me pretty much in the following strain : “ I do so wish you 
were here. The greatest success in all Paris is Michel Strogoff at the 
Chatelet. I assure you they are booking weeks in advance; and the 
Adelphi would seem to have secured a trump card, particularly as 
H. J. Byron is to write up and play the journalist, who would be nothing 
unless understood by the English people. Marais is very fine as Michel 
Strogoff, you remember how good he was in “ Les Danischeffs,” and it is a 
character that will fit our nervous, impulsive, fiery Charles Warner like a 
glove. The other successes are “Nana” at the Ambigu—how your 
righteous wrath would be aroused at it in the interests of art and the 
profession !—and “ La Princesse de Bagdad,” by Alexander Dumas, at the 
' Comédie Francaise; as well as “La Mascotte” at the Bouffes. 


“T was at the masked ball at the Opera last night,” adds my friend. 
“The clown created great fun by carrying about a baby clown, and intro- 
ducing her as ‘La Mascotte.’ One lady wore a pale pink satin dress, 
with body and chemisette trimmed entirely with real roses, and the other 
principal characters took off Mdlle. Massin as the Blonde Venus in “ Nana,” 
and the well-known personages in favourite plays now acting in Paris. 
The Opera at one o’clock was so full that it was an impossibility to move 
about freely in any part, but I should have liked you to be with me on the 
grand balcony leading from the foyer that looks out upon the Place de 
l’Opéra and the enchanting scene beyond it. The night was exquisite, 
the moon shining, and the effect was most picturesque when the various 
motley characters kept arriving under the peculiar triple effect of natural 
moonlight and artificial electric light and gas. Notwithstanding the rain 
which continued through last week, business has been good at all the 
places of amusement.” 


“I quite agree with you,” he goes on, “about the Skating Theatre 
and Rink. The latter at this season is used as a ball-room, being 
entirely lighted -by five beautiful chandeliers, with an electric lamp in 
each, surrounded by about a hundred gas-lights. The effect is very 
pleasing, as the gas subdues the trying effect of electricity upon the eyes. 
But why tell you of such things in dull and dreary London, where gay 
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amusements are prohibited by grandmotherly legislators, and the only 
illumination you are permitted to see is over the Criterion, by the per- 
mission of those excellent servants of the public Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond. My good doctor advised me well. I was made ill by depression; 
I am cured by liveliness, merriment, and mirth !” 


Mr. Wilson Barrett has many strings to his bow. At the Court Theatre 
he has given us Madame Modjeska’s splendid impersonation of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, and, besides, has produced this season two successful panto- 
mimes—one at the Grand Theatre, Leeds; the other at the Theatre Royal, 
Hull. Both pantomimes have been written by Mr. J. Wilton Jones, and 
the former, on the subject of Aladdin, is certainly one of the most gorgeous 
and really amusing productions that I have seen. As King Congou the 
Fifth, Mr. Alfred Flemming is simply inimitable, and his comical acting 
makes the audience roar whenever he is on the stage. At Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s Hull Theatre “ Little Red Riding-Hood ” is a charming spectacle; 
and the enterprising manager has several companies in the provinces 
playing in Bartley Campbell’s “Galley Slave,” “Proof,” and “The Old 
Love and the New.” 


I had scarcely finished the long and sad obituary list last month and 
sent the magazine to the press when another well-tried soldier fell out of 
the ranks. By this time everyone has heard that Edward Askew Sothern 
is dead, and that his talent will amuse us no more. Instead of recalling 
the events of his life, or cataloguing his many successes on the stage, I 
prefer to reproduce—thanks to the assistance of the “‘ New York Mirror” 
—some of the good stories connected with the life and career of this 
amiable humorist. They will be found in their proper place, under the 
heading of “ Stories of Sothern.” 


The greatest intellectual success yet made by Mr. Edwin Booth in this 
country is, in my humble opinion, in the difficult character of King Lear— 
4 part that has been seen by very few playgoers of the younger generation. 
The fourth and fifth acts of this play, as rendered by Mr. Booth, bear dis- 
tinct traces of genius, and I wish the success had not come too late for me 
to include some notes on it in the present number of Tue TuEatre. I 
hope, however, before Mr. Booth leaves us, to record some impressions of 
the various characters he has presented with such regularity, intelligence, 
and uniform excellence. Would, indeed, that he were resident in England, 
and giving the stage the valuable influence of his study and authority! 


A Goop Fancz.—A dramatic author, on presenting a farce to Mr. 
Kemble for the then New Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, assured him that 
it was a good piece, and by no means to be laughed at. 


Sheridan’s aptitude for getting into debt is well known. One evening, 
sitting with his son, the latter (Tom Sheridan) was complaining of the 
emptiness of his pocket, when the author of “ The School for Scandal ” told 
him jocularly to go on the highway. “TI have tried that already,” said 
Tom, “but without success.” “Ay, how?” queried the father. “ Why,” 
returned Tom, “I stopped a coach full of passengers, who assured me they 
had not a farthing, as they all belonged to Drury Lane Theatre, and could 
not get a penny of their salaries.” 
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There is in existence an original playbill in the handwriting of Edmund 
Kean, and I have seen a facsimile of the great actor’s manuscript. This ~* 
very curious document, which is printed, by the way, in Dr. Doran’s “ Her 
Majesty’s Servants,” is as follows: 


Binder Patronage. - vlad 
BALL ROOM, MINSTER YARD, 
Tuurspax Evenine, Ocrosse, 1811. 
MR. KEAN < 

(late of the Theatres Royal, Haymarket & Edinburgh, & Author of “ the Cottage 

foundling, or Robbers of Ancona,’’ now preparing for immediate representation at 
the Theatre Lyceum) & e* 

MRS. KEAN 
(late of the Theatres Cheltenham & Birmingham) 
Respectfully inform the Inhabitants of York and its Vicinity, that they will stop 
For One Nicut ONty, 
on their way to London, & present such Entertainments that have never failed of 
giving satisfaction, humbly requesting the support of the public. 





Part Hirst. 2 ay * ° 
4 Scenes from the Celebrated Comedy of 
THE HONEYMOON; or, HOW TO RULE A WIFE. 
Duke Aranza .. .. Me. Kuaw. | Juliana .. .. «.. Mars. Kean. 
Favourite Comic Song of “Beggars & Ballad Singers,” in which Mr. Kran will display 
his powers of Mimicry in the well-known characters of London Beggars. * 
IMITATIONS 


Or tHE LONDON PERFORMERS, VIZ. : 


KEMBLE, COOKE, BRAHAM, INCLEDON, MUNDEN, FAWCETT, & 
THE YOUNG ROSCIUS, 





Part Second. 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE’S APPEAL TO LIBERTY!!! 
Scenes from the Laughable Farce of 
THE WATERMAN; oz, THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 
Tom Tug (with the songs of “ ‘Did you not ed of a jolly xem Waterman” & the 
pathetic ballad of * "Then farewel I my trim built W erry ’ ") sc ce Silas Saw * 
Miss Whilhelmina ., 


° ove coe oe oon ove oe Mars. Kran. 
After which Mr. Kean will sing in detunin 
“@Gzorce ALEXANDER STEVENS’S DESCRIPTION” OF A 


STORM. 


Part Third. 
Scenes from the popular Drama of 


THE CASTLE SPECTRE. 
Earl Osmond .. «+ oe Mp. Kuan. | 


FAVOURITE COMIC SONG OF “ THE COSMETIC DOCTOR.” 
To CoNCLUDE WITH THE LAUGHABLE FARce OF 


SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD; or, THE DUNSTABLE ACTOR. 
Female Author 


eee -. Mus, Kzaw. 
Sylvester gerwood (in hich character hi read the celebrated play- 
- Daggerwoo in whi caemns Esq., & sane’ the “* the S Twenty Paget 
Shows,” originally sung by him at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket) ... Mr. Kran. 
Each Character to be personated in their Appropriate Dresses, made by the 
— Theatrical Dress Makers of London, viz., Brooks & Keath, Martin, &c. 
Front Seats, 2s.6d. Back Seats, Is. 
Doors to be open at Six, & begin at Seven precisely. 
Tickets to be had at the Printer’s. 





Mrs. Kan. 





, 
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Soon after Mynden retired from the stage, an admirer met him in 
Covent Garden. tt was a wet day, and each of the gentlemen carried an 
umbrella, the admirer’s being an expensive silk, the comedian’s an old 
gingham. “So you have left the stage for ever, sir?” “Yes, sir, yes. I 
am getting old, you see, and the gout, sir, the gout.” “Ah sir, we shall 
never see your like again. I wish you’d give me some trifle by way of 
memorial, Munden.” “Trifle, sir?” “Ay, any little thing by way of 
keepsake.” aith, sir, I’ve got nothing that——” “Oh, search your 
pockets.” ere are so many thieves about that—but hold! suppose, 
sir—egad !—suppose, sir, we change umbrellas !” 


C. Bannister, 1738-1804.—Charles Bannister was one evening in 
company with a young man who, being in liquor, began to moralise on the 
folly of his past conduct : “I have been a fool,” said he. ‘“ My father kept 
a tripe shop in Clare Market, and got a decent fortune by it, which he left 
tome; and I, like an idiot, have stripped myself almost to my last shilling 
in horse-racing and the like.” “Well, never mind that,” said Bannister ; 
“he got his money by trotters, and you lost it by gallopers.” 


Bannister was an inveterate punster. Being in company one evening, 
a lady asked him to make a pun. “ Upon what subject?” queried the 
acior, willing to oblige. “Oh, anything; the king, for instance,” said the 


* lady. “ But the king is not a subject,” was the immediate reply. 


Thanks to the energy of Mr. C. Russell and Mr, Stephen Coleman, 
London has been provided with a legitimate successor to the old Hanover 
Square Rooms, famous for their concerts, select society, and private balls. 
Next door to the familiar Polytechnic in Regent Street will be found the 
new and beautifully decorated Marlborough Rooms. And.what is their 
object? you will ask. Well, if anyone desires to entertain his friends 
without turning his house out at window, to give a ball and supper, to 
celebrate a birthday or coming of age, to congratulate young people ona 
wedding—here everything can be done with convenience, despatch, and in 
first-class style. London does not possess a more convenient or well- 
appointed ball and supper room. But the value of the Marlborough Rooms 
is not thus exhausted. Here in the summer season, in the very heart of 
the West End, will come pianists and violinists and singers; here will 
be given both private and public concerts; -here reciters and readers, 
declaimers and poets, can lecture and entertain to their hearts’ content; 
and here charity can display the fun of a fancy fair. The Hanover Square 
Rooms were destroyed by a club ; and now, in revenge, from the ruins of a 
club have arisen the handsome and well-appointed Marlborough Rooms in 
Regent Street. a 

I have just had a hearty laugh over “ Stage Whispers,” the latest merry 
compilation of that genial and indefatigable humorist, Mr. Charles H. Ross. 
The caricatures by the celebrated A. B. are inimitable, and the accompanying 
letterpress written with rare pungency, critical acumen, and good taste. 
This clever little book will amuse many and hurt none. 


Miss Litton has purchased the right of acting the drama, “A Crown 
for Love,” by Emilia Aylmer Blake, and will play the part of Anne Boleyn. 
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